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Foreword 

The  most  thrilling  and  dangerous  stage  of  pioneer- 
ing on  this  continent  lies  ahead.  Even  more  adven- 
turous than  transforming  virgin  forest  into  fertile 
fields  of  ripening  grain,  or  spinning  continental  ribbons  of 
steel  across  plain  and  desert  and  mountain,  or  transmuting 
raw  ore  into  skyscraping  cathedrals  of  industry — even  more 
exciting  and  perilous  than  the  subjugation  of  nature  is  man's 
conquest  of  himself.  We  accomplish  wonders  in  the  material 
sphere,  but  in  human  relations,  as  evidenced  by  greed,  crime, 
oppression,  strife,  and  war,  we  have  not  advanced  much  be- 
yond the  stone  age. 

The  competitive  individualism  of  our  fathers  wrought 
marvels  of  material  progress  as  the  geographical  frontier  was 
pushed  westward  to  the  sea.  But  rugged  individualism^ 
ruthless  struggle  for  private  gain  has  left  ugly  scars  upon 
character  and  deep  cleavages  in  relationships.  No  informed 
and  sensitive  person  can  fail  to  be  distressed  by  the  impover- 
ished and  debased  level  upon  which  millions  of  our  fellows 
dwell,  and  by  the  bitterness  and  strife  that  prevail  throughout 
society.  Most  men  are  utilizing  scarcely  ten  per  cent  of  their 
potential  powers  of  abundant  life — intellectually,  culturally, 
or  spiritually. 

Progress  in  science,  technology,  and  administration  has 
placed  plenty  for  everybody  within  our  grasp.  But  dismal 
failure  to  master  the  human  element  perpetuates  want  and 
insecurity.  We  know  how  to  produce  but  not  how  to  dis- 
tribute; how  to  create  but  not  how  to  enjoy.  The  profit 
motive  yields  the  paradox  of  too  much  for  some  and  not 
enough  for  most;  satiety  for  a  few  and  privation  for  the 
many.  Excessive  concentration  of  income  in  the  hands  of 
the  privileged  and  denial  of  purchasing  power  to  the  masses 
vii 
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paralyze  production  and  cause  depression  after  depression. 
On  a  continent  from  which  the  geographical  frontier  has  dis- 
appeared and  urbanized  industrialism  reigns  supreme,  com- 
petitive individualism  can  never  build  a  decent  society. 
Further  reliance  upon  self-interest  and  competition  will  fan 
the  flames  of  class  warfare  into  a  consuming  fire. 

The  really  creative  pioneering  of  the  days  in  which  we  now 
live  is  found  in  the  transformation  of  individualistic  compe- 
tition into  social  cooperation.  And  this  requires  structural 
changes  in  society.  Privately  owned  means  of  production 
cannot  be  used  cooperatively — except  in  the  sense  of  coopera- 
tion within  restricted  areas  in  order  to  be  more  efficient  in 
competition.  Common  ownership  of  the  basic  industries 
alone  makes  possible  genuine  social  cooperation.  Private 
ownership  of  an  equitable  share  of  consumers'  goods  minis- 
ters to  human  welfare,  and  there  is  urgent  need  for  more  pri- 
vate property  in  homes,  furnishings,  gardens,  clothing,  and 
food.  Social  ownership  and  control  of  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth  are  essential  to  the  equitable  distribution  that  provides 
plenty  of  private  property  for  everybody. 

But  the  present  system  of  private  property  in  the  means  of 
production  is  deeply  entrenched  and  can  be  transformed  into 
a  system  of  socialized  ownership  and  utilization  only  by  a 
titanic  effort.  Vested  privilege,  inertia,  custom,  and  fear  of 
change  combine  to  buttress  the  existing  order.  Innovators 
are  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  To 
those  who  desire  to  continue  the  status  quo,  advocates  of 
drastic  change  appear  to  be  subversive  agitators  and  danger- 
ous radicals.  Therefore  social  pioneering  is  dangerous  busi- 
ness, more  perilous  than  exposure  to  the  elements  or  Indian 
warfare  on  the  early  frontier. 

Among  the  indispensable  instruments  in  the  struggle  to 
create  a  cooperative  community  with  socialized  property  and 
equitable  distribution  are  a  consumers'  cooperative  movement, 
a  labor  movement,  and  a  political  party  committed  to  social- 
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ization.  Much  of  the  creative  and  thrilling  pioneering  of 
this  generation  will  be  found  in  these  areas.  And  there  must 
be  thousands  of  students  to-day  who  are  longing,  not  merely 
to  earn  a  living,  but  to  live  a  life  of  enduring  significance 
through  dedication  to  the  task  of  building  a  just  society. 

A  generation  ago  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions  provided  such  an  outlet  for  many.  With 
its  daring  watchword,  almost  incredible  to-day,  of  "the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world  in  this  generation,"  some  15,000  stu- 
dents from  North  America  went  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  found  schools,  colleges,  and  churches  to  build  a  new 
Christian  civilization  in  the  Orient.  That  issue  challenged 
men  and  women  of  every  student  conference  and  almost 
every  college  in  that  day. 

As  one  of  the  writers  of  this  composite  volume  was  motor- 
ing through  Tennessee  looking  for  the  second  farm  in  the 
series  of  the  Cooperative  Farms,  Incorporated,1  Sam  Frank- 
lin, the  Director,  suggested  a  plan  to  which  he  had  given 
some  thought  when  he  was  a  missionary  in  Japan.  For  our 
own  time,  do  we  not  need  the  equivalent  of  a  student  move- 
ment for  social  action  here  and  now?  Do  we  not  need  to 
challenge  the  students  of  our  time  on  the  issue  of  social  jus- 
tice for  the  world  "in  this  generation"?  As  Sam  Franklin, 
when  his  Mission  Board  could  not  send  him  back  to  Japan, 
has  found  his  life  work  in  this  chain  of  cooperative  farms 
among  the  sharecroppers  in  the  poorest  part  of  America,  do 
we  not  need  men  and  women  in  all  the  hard  and  hazardous 
callings  in  our  own  country? 

Such  a  movement  can  be  created  and  sustained  only  by 
adventurous  youth,  just  as  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 

1  The  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  was  organized  at  Rochdale,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  March,  1936,  to  relieve  the  poor  sharecroppers  who  had 
been  evicted  from  their  homes  in  Arkansas  because  of  their  member- 
ship in  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers'  Union.  It  is  the  first  of  a 
chain  of  the  Cooperative  Farms,  Incorporated. 
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was  brought  into  being  by  young  men  and  women  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  attempting  to 
form  a  new  organization.  If  there  is  to  be  a  student  move- 
ment for  social  action,  the  students  themselves  will  have  to 
go  forward  in  this  day,  as  those  of  the  former  generation 
did  in  their  day.  Each  generation  has  to  build  the  new  order 
within  the  framework  of  the  old ;  and  they  have  to  do  it  them- 
selves. 

The  brief  chapters  of  this  book  are  offered  only  as  a  criti- 
cal introduction  to  the  further  study  of  industrial  relations, 
the  political  movement,  the  cooperative  movement,  race  rela- 
tions, and  socialized  religion.  Further  readings  are  suggested 
in  the  Bibliography. 

It  would  have  been  appropriate  to  include  in  this  book  a 
chapter  on  Pioneers  in  International  Friendship  and  Justice, 
but  one  of  the  present  writers  has  just  completed  a  new  vol- 
ume that  covers  this  held  comprehensively.2 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  we  have  received  counsel 
and  cooperation  from  many  sources.  We  desire  especially  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Richard  Henry  Edwards, 
of  Cornell  University,  who  has  written  the  section  on  the 
various  callings  and  also  suggested  some  of  the  vocations  and 
evaluated  some  of  the  subjective  factors  that  students  must 
consider  in  finding  their  life  work.  Our  thanks  are  also  ex- 
tended to  Professor  Charles  S.  Johnson,  of  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Claude  Nelson,  of  Decatur, 
Georgia,  for  the  chapter  on  race  relations,  as  two  southern 
men  who  discuss  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
two  races  chiefly  involved;  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Bowen,  of  the  Co- 

2  Must  We  Go  To  War?  by  Kirby  Page,  containing  chapters  on  the 
causes  of  war,  the  means  of  its  prevention,  the  crises  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  a  constructive  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  church  and  synagogue,  the  significance  and  validity  of 
pacifism,  together  with  a  long  list  of  suggested  forms  of  specific  ac- 
tion for  individuals.  Published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $1.00  per 
copy. 
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operative  League  of  the  United  States,  167  West  12th  Street, 
New  York,  for  counsel  on  the  cooperative  movement;  to 
Allan  Keedy,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  for  help  on 
the  chapter  on  socializing  religion,  and  to  Clifford  Stanley, 
Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  and  others  for  their  contributions 
out  of  actual  experience.  Most  of  all  we  are  grateful  to 
Frances  Perry  for  invaluable  help  on  the  whole  volume  out 
of  her  own  rich  experience  as  a  creative  pioneer  in  labor 
education.  Each  writer  in  this  volume  is  responsible  only 
for  his  own  section  of  this  composite  work. 


Chapter  One 
Pioneers  in  Industrial  Relations 

A  powerful  labor  movement  with  an  adequate  program 
directed  by  competent  and  worthy  leaders  is  an  indis- 
pensable requirement  if  the  present  system  of  indi- 
vidualistic competition  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  system  of 
social  cooperation.  And  this  means  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  building  a  just  society  without  the  sustained  participation 
of  organized  labor. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  an  effective  labor  movement  because 
of  the  wide  prevalence  of  unnecessary  poverty ;  because  of  the 
colossal  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  indus- 
trialists; because  of  the  extent  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
under  competitive  individualism;  because  of  the  selfishness, 
blindness,  and  impotence  of  many  employers ;  and  because  of 
the  consistency  with  which  most  members  of  the  owning  class 
oppose  social  reforms. 

An  indiscriminate  indictment  of  employers  and  owners  is 
unwarranted.  Many  of  these  individuals  are  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  play  fair  with  their  employees.  But  the  most 
considerate  industrialists  are  the  first  to  admit  their  own  rela- 
tive helplessness  to  cope  with  the  ruthless  standards  set  by 
unscrupulous  competitors.  It  is  easy  to  assemble  evidence 
showing  that  justice  will  never  be  handed  to  the  masses  on  a 
platter  by  employers  generally.  The  records  of  history  pre- 
sent convincing  testimony  of  this.  Effective  labor  unions  are 
absolutely  essential. 

I 

Dire  poverty  for  millions  is  unnecessary  in  a  land  with 
potential  abundance,  and  this  vital  truth  constitutes  the  first 
reason  why  a  powerful  labor  movement  is  so  urgently  needed. 

I 
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Forty  Americans  out  of  every  hundred  lived  on  the  subsistence- 
and-poverty  level  in  1929  at  the  height  of  prosperity.  This 
fact  is  emphasized  in  an  authoritative  publication  of  the  con- 
servative Brookings  Institution.1  Let  the  reader  reflect  so- 
berly upon  the  meaning  of  these  figures : 

INCOME  GROUPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1929 

Income  Range  Number  Percentage 

■  ■ ■  of  Total 

Group  Families  Unattached  Families     Unattached  Popu- 

Individuals  Individuals    lation 


Wealthy $25,000  and  Over  $15,000  and  Over  160,000  66,000  0.6 

Well-to-do 10, 000 to  25,000  5, 000 to  15,000  471,000  241,000  1.8 

Comfortable 5, 000 to  10,000  2,500to    5,000  1,625,000  632,000  5.9 

Moderate  Circumstances    3, 000  to    5,000  1,500  to    2,500  3,672,000  1,900,000  13.7 

Minimum  Comfort 1,500 to    3,000  750 to    1,500  9,893,000  3,649,000  35.7 

Subsistence  and  Poverty         Under  1,500  Under  750  11,653,000  2,500,000  40.6 

We  will  do  well  to  meditate  further  upon  the  significance  of 
this  fact:  Only  36,000  families  received  incomes  as  high  as 
$75,000  in  that  prosperous  year,  but  the  total  income  of  these 
few  families  was  nearly  ten  billion  dollars  !  And  this  ten  billion 
dollars  was  approximately  equal  to  the  total  income  of  the 
nearly  twelve  million  families  with  incomes  each  under  $1,500. 
This  means  that  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  received  practically  as  much  as  forty-two 
per  cent  of  the  people  on  the  lower  economic  levels.  Here, 
then,  is  a  fact  that  towers  as  high  as  the  jagged  peaks  of  the 
Matterhorn. 

II 

The  concentration  of  colossal  power  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
industrialists  constitutes  another  reason  why  an  effective  labor 
movement  is  urgently  required.  The  200  largest  American 
corporations  own  one  third  of  the  business  wealth  of  the 
nation.2    And  these  200  giant  institutions  are  controlled  by 

1  America's  Capacity  to  Consume,  p.  87. 

2  See  the  authoritative  volume,  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Pri- 
vate Property,  by  Berle  and  Means.  This  book  is  filled  with  impres- 
sive evidence  of  consolidation. 
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2,000  directors.  One  third  of  the  business  wealth  of  the  nation 
dominated  by  2,000  men!  Fifteen  of  our  corporations  are 
now  in  the  billion-dollar  class,  the  total  assets  of  these  15  cor- 
porations being  26  billion  dollars.  A  Senatorial  committee 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  24  partners  of  the  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company  are  directors  of  89  other  corporations 
with  total  assets  in  excess  of  20  billion  dollars. 

If  we  take  the  2,000  most  influential  directors  and  multiply 
the  number  by  ten,  for  the  sake  of  moderation  in  estimate,  we 
still  have  only  20,000  rich  men  exercising  economic  domina- 
tion over  their  hundred  million  countrymen.  These  same 
magnates  also  exercise  enormous  power  in  politics,  journalism, 
radio,  moving  pictures,  education,  and  organized  religion. 
Unrestricted  freedom  for  them  to  make  profits  means  exploi- 
tation and  privation  for  millions  of  their  fellows. 

Under  such  an  economic  system,  isolated  workers  are  almost 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  employers.  What  can  a  lone  indi- 
vidual do  about  wages  or  working  conditions  when  confronted 
with  decisions  reached  by  managers  of  vast  consolidations  of 
capital  ?  He  can  acquiesce  or  quit.  And  if  he  quits  he  may 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  another  job.  And  when  he 
finds  it,  he  must  bow  down  before  his  new  boss — or  quit ! 
When  privileged  people  are  offended  by  the  harshness  of  the 
term  "wage  slave,"  they  will  become  even  more  uncomfortable 
if  they  delve  deeply  into  the  status  of  unorganized  employees 
of  billion-dollar  corporations. 

Ill 

Masses  of  workers  are  compelled  to  endure  oppression  and 
tyranny,  as  well  as  to  subsist  in  want.  Industrial  autocracy 
has  long  prevailed  in  the  United  States.  The  assumption  has 
been  general  that  workers  should  be  obtained  for  the  lowest 
wages  possible.  This  fact  should  not  be  obscured  by  wide 
publicity  given  to  minimum  wages  of  five  dollars  per  day  first 
paid  by  Henry  Ford.    The  results  of  a  simple  calculation  are 
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revealing.  Working  full  time,  which  means  half  a  day  on 
Saturday,  throughout  the  entire  year  at  the  daily  rate  of  five 
dollars,  an  employee  receives  a  total  of  $1,430.  Such  a  worker 
therefore  falls  into  the  category  labeled  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  study  as  "subsistence  and  poverty."  And  this  for 
full  time !  Which  few  workers  are  able  to  obtain !  And 
voluntary  minimum  wages  of  five  dollars  per  day  are  rare 
oases  in  vast  deserts  of  underpaid  labor. 

Owners  and  managers  have  usually  assumed  the  right  to  be 
dictators  in  their  own  plants,  so  much  so  that  until  recently 
in  most  establishments  a  worker  could  not  even  question  this 
right  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  his  job,  or  of  being 
branded  as  a  subversive  agitator.  That  an  employer  has  the 
unqualified  right  to  fire  a  worker  has  been  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice. 

From  the  earliest  days,  many  employers  have  put  forth 
vigorous  and  often  ruthless  efforts  to  prevent  their  workers 
from  organizing  for  collective  action  in  behalf  of  higher  wages 
and  better  working  conditions.  Discharge  of  workers  sus- 
pected of  union  activity  has  been  a  common  practice,  and  the 
employment  of  industrial  spies  has  reached  huge  proportions. 
The  fact  was  brought  out  at  the  hearings  of  the  La  Follette 
Committee  of  the  Senate3  that  the  Chrysler  Corporation  had 
paid  the  Corporations  Auxiliary  Company  spy  agency  $275,- 
536.90,  and  a  known  total  of  at  least  $839,764.41  to  twenty-one 
detective  agencies,  to  spy  upon  their  employees  in  order  to  fire 
members  of  the  union  as  "malcontents." 

Senatorial  probes  and  investigations,  and  a  recent  survey  of 
fifty  cities,  revealed  not  only  the  work  of  Pearl  Bergoff,  the 
proudly  confessed  "strikebreaker  king,"  but  also  between  700 

"The  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
U.  S.  Senate,  under  Senate  Resolution  266,  was  authorized :  "To  in- 
vestigate violations  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly  and 
interference  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively." 
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and  800  strikebreaking  organizations,  and  at  least  222  agencies 
furnishing  labor  spies.  It  was  found  that  there  were  more  than 
40,000  spies  and  paid  informers  in  the  ranks  of  union  labor, 
an  average  of  one  spy  for  almost  each  local  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organ- 
ization. Industry's  annual  bill  for  industrial  spies  was  esti- 
mated at  $8o,ooo,ooo.4 

IV 

Capitalism  colors  and  conditions  our  whole  life.  It  affects 
everybody  and  everything,  our  whole  culture  and  civilization, 
including  business,  government,  science  and  art,  education, 
and  organized  religion.  It  controls  industry  and  the  profes- 
sions; not  only  medicine  and  law,  but  even  the  ministry  is 
often  placed  in  humiliating  subservience  to  those  who  pay  the 
bills.  It  controls  the  press  and  all  means  of  information  and 
propaganda.  Wherever  capitalism  is  unrestrained,  there  crime 
and  racketeering  are  rampant,  especially  in  the  large  cities  of 
America.  Easy  money  for  the  rich  begets  the  idea  of  easy 
money  for  the  poor.  In  a  word,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
life  cannot  be  made  sufferable  for  multitudes  in  a  technical 
age  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  property  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  result  of  the  present  system  as  it 
affects  students  is  its  chronic  unemployment  and  demoraliz- 
ing system  of  relief.  It  simply  cannot  provide  jobs  for  youth. 
While  new  labor-saving  machinery  is  throwing  an  ever-grow- 
ing number  into  technological  unemployment,  half  a  million 
students  are  pouring  out  from  our  schools  and  colleges  seek- 
ing employment  each  year.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  who  is  probably  our  best  informed  au- 

4  See  /  Break  Strikes,  by  Edward  Levinson.  In  nine  major  strikes 
in  which  one  of  these  companies  operated,  there  were  17  strikers 
killed  by  strikebreakers ;  6  strikebreakers  killed ;  21  men,  women,  and 
children  killed  by  strikebreaker-driven  cars ;  awd  a  number  of  deaths 
in  other  categories.  See  also  Edward  Levinson's  "Right  to  Break 
Strikes,"  in  Current  History,  February,  1937,  P-  77> 
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thority  on  unemployment  and  relief,  said  there  were  still 
between  eight  and  nine  millions  unemployed  in  this  country  in 
1937,  eight  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  depression. 
Speaking  with  great  frankness  to  the  teachers  at  Columbia,  he 
said :  "Our  system  demands  that  we  have  reservoirs  of  unem- 
ployed knocking  on  the  gates  of  our  factories.  Under  our 
system  you've  got  to  give  people  old  age  pensions.  You've 
got  to  give  people  unemployment  relief  because  you  cant  elimi- 
nate unemployment  under  our  system."  If  it  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  one  country  that 
has  entered  upon  a  socialized  planned  economy,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  unemployment  is  one  fatal  result  of  the  decline 
of  our  economic  order. 


War  is  the  chronic  malady  of  the  old  competitive  order. 
What  most  of  us  do  not  realize  is  that  the  old  order  of  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  competing  for 
trade  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  imperialist  subjugated  coun- 
tries, is  already  a  war  system.  It  is  a  system,  or  rather  an 
anarchy,  of  rich  and  poor,  owners  and  dependents,  in  class 
conflict  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  in  strife  between  capital  and 
labor  at  home  and  between  nation  and  nation  abroad.  The 
immediate  menace  to  civilization  is  from  war  and  fascism,  but 
the  only  ultimate  solution  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  conflict 
that  are  basically  economic.  That  means  that  we  must  change 
the  present  anarchic  system  to  a  socialized  planned  economy 
based  on  justice,  in  an  organized  world.  We  shall  never  get 
lasting  peace  based  upon  organized  injustice. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  twenty-six  competing,  divided  nations 
of  Europe  are  an  anarchy  of  economic  nationalism  drifting 
toward  the  abyss  of  war.  The  leading  nations  are  now  spend- 
ing $20,000  a  minute,  in  preparation  for  the  expected  catas- 
trophe, and  military  budgets  of  the  nations  now  exceed  10 
billion  dollars.     These  have  increased  fivefold  in  the  past 
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ten  years.  Europe  is  shaking  to  the  tread  of  6,000,000  men 
under  arms,  28,000,000  in  the  reserves,  and  tens  of  millions  in 
the  militarized  ranks  of  youth  from  the  age  of  8  to  21.  Men 
are  training  hourly  in  21,000  military  planes,  in  more  than 
12,000  tanks,  and  in  more  than  1,000  righting  ships  of  the 
principal  countries.  Although  no  nation  wants  war,  a  single 
incident  may  strike  the  match  to  the  powder  mine  of  Europe, 
as  did  the  pistol  shot  at  Sarajevo. 

VI 

The  imperative  need  of  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
workers  is  obvious  to  all  except  those  who  will  not  see.  But 
what  type  of  collective  bargaining  is  required :  company  unions, 
craft  unions,  industrial  unions  ? 

If  the  objective  is  to  obtain  power  for  the  workers  to  achieve 
justice,  the  utter  inadequacy  of  company  unions  of  employees 
of  vast  corporations  is  readily  apparent.  Company  unions 
may  be  more  effective  in  small  establishments,  but  even  under 
favorable  conditions  the  influence  of  the  owner  or  manager  is 
so  great  as  practically  to  nullify  the  real  effectiveness  of  the 
union. 

Craft  unions  are  organizations,  on  a  national  scale,  of  work- 
ers i©  a  particular  craft — carpenters  or  plumbers  or  machin- 
ists. Through  federations  of  craft  unions,  a  high  degree  of 
solidarity  among  the  workers  has  been  achieved,  and  greater 
power  in  collective  bargaining  has  been  wielded.  But  with 
the  steady  trend  toward  consolidation  in  industry  and  the 
constant  growth  in  size  of  corporations,  craft  unionism  has 
been  less  and  less  able  to  cope  with  the  concentrated  power 
of  capital;  with  the  result  that  industrial  unionism  is  now 
making  more  rapid  strides.  An  industrial  union  is  an  inclu- 
sive organization  of  workers  in  a  given  industry — coal,  steel, 
automobiles — without  regard  to  craft  lines.  The  industrial 
union  is  the  most  effective  type  in  all  lands. 

We  must  ask  the  question,  however,  why  the  labor  move- 
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ment  hitherto  has  been  so  weak  in  the  United  States  compared 
to  that  in  other  countries.  For  fifty  years  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  had  failed  to  organize  the  vast  majority  of 
the  workers.  There  was  in  this  country  no  suppressed  class- 
conscious  mass  of  workers,  but  an  American  psychology  of 
individualism  and  independence  that  was  not  conducive  to 
effective  organization.  The  American  Federation  had  not  met 
the  problem  of  the  unskilled  and  aliens,  divided  among  more 
than  a  score  of  languages.  It  had  not  organized  the  12  million 
Negroes  and  more  than  15,000,000  foreigners.  It  was  too 
much  limited  to  skilled  craftsmen.  It  was  accused  of  being 
a  complacent  middle  class  "aristocracy  of  labor,"  uniting 
neither  with  the  underprivileged  workers  in  its  own  country, 
nor  with  the  world's  labor  organizations.  Thus  the  American 
labor  movement  was  weakened  and  divided  between  skilled 
and  unskilled,  American  and  foreigner,  white  and  black,  radi- 
cal and  conservative,  craft  and  industrial,  national  and  com- 
pany unions.  Lacking  an  adequate  philosophy  and  high 
social  idealism,  the  movement  fell  behind  the  more  advanced 
countries  and  became  ultra-conservative,  timid,  and  oppor- 
tunistic. 

Furthermore,  the  movement  was  crippled  by  class  legisla- 
tion and  the  capitalist  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  as 
legal  the  worst  of  the  "yellow  dog"  contracts  in  which  workers 
could  be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  were  not  and 
would  not  become  members  of  any  union.  Following  1920, 
the  employers  opened  a  nation-wide  drive  for  the  so-called 
open  shop  to  exclude  and  blacklist  union  men.  This  was  hailed 
as  the  "American  plan." 

VII 

The  first  American  organization  of  workers  in  a  single  trade 
was  in  1786  among  the  printers  in  Philadelphia,  who  went  on 
strike  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $6  a  week.  By  1836  there  were 
300,000  organized  workers  in  the  seaboard  cities.    The  craft 
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union  united  workers  engaged  in  a  single  occupation,  the 
trades  union  federated  unions  of  different  crafts  in  a  city, 
state,  national,  or  international  federation.  The  later  indus- 
trial union  sought  to  unite  all  workers,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
of  all  departments  or  crafts  engaged  in  one  industry,  like  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

It  was  natural  that  the  more  primitive  organization  of  the 
skilled  workers  in  a  single  craft  should  be  the  prevailing  type 
during  the  first  generations  of  labor  organization.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  organized  as  a  national  amalgamation  in  a 
highly  centralized  movement  in  1869,  and  in  1886  it  had  700,- 
000  members ;  but  by  1900  it  was  almost  extinct. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  founded  in  1886 
on  the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  craft  unions  united  in  a 
loose  federation.  Samuel  Gompers  became  its  first  president 
and  was  its  leader  for  over  a  generation.  He  turned  from  all 
Utopias  and  philosophies  of  society  to  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  labor's  immediate  practical  ends  regarding  wages,  hours, 
conditions,  and  the  basic  right  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
growth  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  steady  and  normal  from  584,321 
in  1900  to  4,079,740  in  1920,  with  the  largest  increase  during 
the  war.  But  even  in  1930,  only  9.3  per  cent  of  American 
workers  were  organized.  These  were  chiefly  among  the 
6,282,687  skilled  workers.  They  had  hardly  touched  the 
7,977,572  semi-skilled  or  the  14,008,869  unskilled  workers, 
while  the  agricultural  workers  were  also  unorganized. 

VIII 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  labor  in  America  should  first 
unionize  along  the  more  primitive  line  of  crafts.  The  craft 
union  organized  the  workers  according  to  the  tools  used ;  the 
larger  industrial  union  organized  them  according  to  the  product 
created.  Thus  in  the  steel  strike  of  1919,  24  craft  unions  had 
given  divided  and  half-hearted  support  in  the  crucial  conflict 
that  was  a  disastrous  failure,  where  one  large  industrial  union 
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recently  won  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining without  a  strike. 

Craft  unions  became  increasingly  ineffective  as  mass  pro- 
duction grew.  As  the  tide  of  recovery  from  the  depression 
rose,  millions  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  were  turning  toward 
organization.  But  labor  was  weak  and  divided,  with  little 
political  influence  compared  to  that  of  employers.  Auto  work- 
ers, for  instance,  wanted  to  unite  in  one  big  union  to  face  the 
might  of  the  duPonts,  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  and  Ford 
with  their  resources  running  into  billions  of  dollars  and  with 
all  their  costly  and  effective  spy  systems  to  maintain  the  "open 
shop,"  closed  to  union  men.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  at  its  Detroit 
Convention  in  1926  had  declared  its  determination  to  organize 
this  industry,  but  had  almost  completely  failed  to  do  so.  It 
was  either  lukewarm  or  impotent  as  it  faced  all  the  great  mass- 
production  industries,  jealous  of  the  vested  interests  of  its 
divided  craft  unions.  These  crafts  had  failed  to  organize  the 
rubber  industry  in  "57  varieties,"  nor  could  they  point  to  a 
single  mass  production  industry  where  they  had  notably  suc- 
ceeded in  half  a  century. 

At  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  in  1934,  John  L.  Lewis,  who 
had  long  led  the  United  Mine  Workers  successfully  on  an 
industrial  basis,  organized  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization,  or  C.  I.  O.,  uniting  ten  affiliates  and  more  than  a 
million  members.  Within  two  years  it  had  15  affiliates  and 
some  two  million  members,  already  rivalling  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  bidding  fair  quickly  to  surpass  it. 

In  November,  1936,  the  C.  I.  O.  planned  a  union  drive 
against  General  Motors  and  other  automobile  manufacturers, 
demanding  a  40-hour  week,  an  8-hour  day,  elimination  of 
speed-up,  a  living  annual  wage,  and,  above  all,  the  recognition 
of  the  union  on  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  Almost 
simultaneously  they  launched  a  movement  to  organize  60,000 
shipbuilders  along  the  coasts,  to  unite  three  existing  unions  and 
organize  all  shoe  workers  in  one  organization,  and  to  force 
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the  General  Electric  Company  to  bargain  nationally.  They 
initiated  almost  immediately  a  drive  to  organize  the  500,000 
workers  in  steel,  and  1,250,000  textile  operatives  of  the  nation 
in  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

The  orderly  conduct  of  the  early  sit-down  strikes  by  the 
union  was  a  masterpiece  of  strategy.  The  company's  prop- 
erty was  most  carefully  protected.  Democratic  government 
of  the  workers  in  the  plants  was  instituted.  Mass  assemblies 
were  called  and  court  convened  every  morning  with  stern 
discipline  and  perfect  sobriety.  Regular  classes  were  organ- 
ized in  the  striking  plants,  with  entertainments,  loud  speaker 
systems,  and,  in  some  cases,  regular  church  services  conducted. 

The  sit-down  strike  was  first  tried  successfully  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  1936.  After  44  days  of  the  General  Motors 
strike,  the  sit-downers  marched  out  of  the  plants  with  bands 
playing,  singing  "Solidarity  Forever,"  and  carrying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  through  thousands  of  their  cheering  sympathizers. 
The  C.  I.  O.  in  its  first  major  engagement  had  won  a  sweeping 
victory.  Under  the  agreement  the  company  was  to  recognize 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  as  the  bargaining  agent  for 
its  members,  and  had  promised  not  to  bargain  on  matters  of 
general  policy  with  any  other  group,  but  to  recognize  the 
U.  A.  W.  as  sole  collective  bargaining  agency  for  six  months 
in  the  twenty  plants  that  had  been  on  strike.  The  company 
announced  an  increase  in  the  wage  rate  of  five  cents  an  hour, 
an  addition  of  $25,000,000  to  its  annual  wage  bill.  The  strike 
had  cost  the  employees  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  forty- four 
days  and  the  company  itself  had  suffered  even  more.  As  yet 
there  had  been  relatively  little  violence  and  almost  no  loss  of 
life  in  this  growing  industrial  conflict.  It  was  not  recognized 
by  the  population  as  a  whole  that  America  was  passing  through 
a  major  industrial  revolution.  The  great  question  for  the 
future  was  whether  the  transition  was  to  be  violent  or  non- 
violent, whether  America  would  follow  the  Russian  or  the 
British  way. 
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The  sit-down  strike  had  appeared  on  the  American  scene 
as  labor's  most  effective  weapon.  With  great  bitterness  em- 
ployers denounced  it  as  an  illegal  and  unfair  method  that  might 
lead  to  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  employed  it  only  in  the  crucial  issue 
of  the  right  to  organize  trade  unions,  for  authorized  strikes 
did  not  occur  in  plants  where  true  collective  bargaining  existed. 
Labor  did  not  challenge  the  property  right  of  ownership  of 
the  plant,  but  only  the  employers'  right  to  dismiss  workers 
merely  because  they  belonged  to  a  union  and  to  operate  their 
factories  illegally  with  strikebreakers.  Labor  did  not,  like 
the  Italian  workers  after  the  war,  seize  the  factories  and 
attempt  to  operate  them.  They  did  not  assert  the  right  to  the 
factory,  but  their  right  to  the  job.  It  was  an  inevitable  conflict 
between  personal  rights  and  property  rights.5 

The  union  auto  workers  felt  that  they  were  now  but  one 
column  of  labor's  advancing  army,  together  with  those  in  steel, 
electrical  manufacturing,  rubber,  textiles,  oil,  movie,  radio,  and 
other  industries.  Lewis  claimed  the  C.  I.  O.  had  already  newly 
organized  a  million  workers  and  had  won  in  a  few  months 
annual  wage  increases  of  a  billion  dollars.  Fifty-eight  com- 
panies in  textiles  had  now  been  brought  under  union  contracts, 
and  wage  increases  had  been  won  for  300,000  miners.  The 
C.  I.  O.  was  now  spreading  in  mass  production  industries. 

6  Professor  Lescohier,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  finds  that 
before  Columbus  discovered  America,  the  builders  of  Rouen  Cathe- 
dral sat  down  on  the  scaffolding  in  their  demand  for  a  better  wage 
bargain,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  edifice  if  the  army  ejected  them. 
In  1565  the  bakers  of  Lyons  in  a  sit-down  strike  were  evicted  by 
soldiers.  Two  centuries  later  French  typographers  and  textile  work- 
ers staged  a  sit-down  and  were  driven  out  after  a  bloody  battle.  In 
1817  there  were  sit-down  strikes  in  the  textile  mills  of  England 
and  the  strikers  burned  the  factories  when  troops  were  sent  against 
them.  In  1877  and  1885  railroad  workers  in  America  took  posses- 
sion of  company  property.  When  the  Blum  Government  was  elected 
there  was  an  unprecedented  epidemic  of  such  strikes  in  France  under 
the  slogan  "a  million  workers  can't  be  wrong." 
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Hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  victory  of  the  sit-down  strikes 
in  the  automobile  industry,  320,000  out  of  500,000  workers  in 
steel  were  organized  by  a  whirlwind  campaign  in  the  union  of 
Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers.  The  powerful  U.  S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  now  forced  to  reverse  its  policy  of  fifty  years 
as  "unalterably  opposed  to  any  extension  of  union  labor." 
Behind  U.  S.  Steel  were  the  powerful  J.  P.  Morgan  interests, 
their  vast  utility  empire,  and  the  memory  of  their  victory  in 
the  great  steel  strike  of  1919.  The  corporation  suddenly  de- 
cided to  recognize  the  union,  grant  the  long-contested  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  give  a  substantial  increase  in  wages,  and 
work  a  40-hour  week. 

IX 

The  victory  of  the  C.I.O.  in  so-called  Big  Steel  had  been 
sweeping.  The  corporation  recognized  the  Steel  Workers' 
Organizing  Committee  as  the  sole  bargaining  agency  for  the 
workers.  It  raised  wages  10  per  cent.  It  established  the  8- 
hour  day,  a  40-hour  week,  and  time-and-a-half  for  overtime. 

The  first  partial  defeat  of  the  C.I.O.  came  when  they  tried 
to  organize  the  independent  companies  known  as  "Little  Steel/' 
Little  Steel  had  refused  to  recognize  organized  labor  and  was 
boldly  defying  the  Wagner  Act,6  which  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  led  by  those  master  strikebreakers,  Eugene  Grace  and 
Tom  Girdler. 

On  May  26,  1937,  76,500  workers  were  called  out  on  strike 
in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo  and  through  the  Mahoning 
Valley  to  Youngstown.  The  strike  was  lost  by  the  workers 
because  it  was  called  on  too  wide  a  front  with  inadequate  prepa- 
ration. It  was  won  by  the  reactionary  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, by  Governor  Davey's  bold  use  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Ohio  as  a  convenient  strikebreaking  agency,  by  the  con- 

8  A  law  that  guarantees  the  rights  of  workers  to  collective  bargain- 
ing through  represwitatives  of  their  own  choosing. 
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nivance  of  corrupt  officials  and  often  violent  police,  and  by  the 
organization  of  the  vigilante  spirit7  in  various  communities 
like  Johnstown. 

Fortunately,  cameras  do  not  lie  in  the  carefully  preserved 
newsreels  of  the  strike  massacre  at  the  gates  of  the  Republic 
Steel  Corporation  in  South  Chicago,  shown  before  the  La 
Follette  committee  of  the  Senate  and  others.  During  the  strike 
eighteen  steel  workers  were  shot  to  death  or  had  their  brains 
clubbed  out  by  police  or  armed  gunmen  of  the  steel  com- 
panies. In  Chicago,  Mayor  Kelley's  police  force  was  success- 
ful in  killing  ten  strikers,  while  160  others  were  maimed  and 
injured  by  police  clubs,  riot  guns,  and  gas  bombs.  Hundreds 
of  strikers  were  arrested,  jailed,  or  treated  with  brutality. 
And,  be  it  noted,  none  but  strikers  were  murdered,  gassed, 
injured,  jailed,  or  maltreated.  As  usual,  capital  and  not  labor 
had  initiated  violence. 

It  was  a  costly,  temporary,  partial  victory  for  the  employers. 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  in  his  radio  broadcast  of  September  3, 
1937,  said :  "The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  has  a 
numerical  enrolment  of  3,718,000  members  in  32  affiliated 
national  and  international  unions.8  In  steel  85  per  cent  of  the 
industry  has  accepted  collective  bargaining  peacefully.  Writ- 
ten wage  contracts  have  been  negotiated  with  399  steel  com- 
panies, covering  510,000  men.  The  main  objective  of  the 
C.I.O.  has  been  'the  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  as  a 
recognized  American  institution/  " 

1  By  the  vigilante  spirit  we  mean  the  final  expression  of  class 
domination  over  the  workers  in  the  name  of  law  and  order.  The 
appeal  of  their  diabolically  clever  "ten  scab  commandments"  began : 
"When  a  strike  is  threatened,  label  all  union  leaders  a>  'agitators.' " 
This  appealed  to  chauvinism,  to  race  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  violence. 

8  Eleven  big  unions  include  2,765,000  in  the  textile,  auto,  garment, 
lumber,  rubber,  electrical  manufacturing,  power,  steel,  coal,  and 
transport  industries.  The  balance  are  in  the  maritime,  oil,  ship- 
building, leather,  chemical,  retail,  meat-packing,  canning,  and  metal- 
liferous mining  industries;  while  200,000  are  in  507  chartered  local 
units  not  yet  attached  to  a  national  industrial  union. 
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Labors  record  is  not  without  spot  or  blemish.  Union  lead- 
ers are  too  human  to  be  free  from  fault.  Agreements  have  not 
always  been  kept  and  contracts  have  not  always  been  fulfilled. 
Intimidation  and  sporadic  acts  of  violence  have  been  resorted 
to  in  various  places.  Racketeers  have  sometimes  worked  their 
way  high  up  in  labor  officialdom.  But  when  the  worst  that 
can  truthfully  be  said  against  the  labor  movement  is  fully  tabu- 
lated, the  fact  remains  that  it  has  been  sinned  against  far  more 
than  it  has  sinned.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  American 
labor  movement  has  operated  within  capitalism  often  of  a 
most  ruthless  type,  where  self-interest  and  competition  have 
been  glorified  and  where  the  assumption  has  prevailed  that  a 
man  is  entitled  to  all  the  privilege  that  he  can  lay  hands  upon. 
Many  of  the  excesses  that  must  be  charged  up  against  labor 
leaders  have  been  due  to  provocative  actions  on  the  part  of 
hired  agents  of  industrialists. 

Keen  awareness  of  the  blunders  and  abuses  of  some  union 
officials  should  not  obscure  the  vital  significance  of  the  labor 
movement.  Whatever  its  present  practices  may  be,  the  truth 
remains  incontestable  that  a  powerful  labor  movement  with 
an  adequate  program  directed  by  competent  and  worthy  lead- 
ers is  an  indispensable  requirement  if  a  just  society  is  ever  to 
be  built. 

XI 

It  is  evident  to  all  true  friends  of  labor  and  of  real  democ- 
racy that  there  is  need  of  unity  in  the  divided  American  labor 
movement.  However  conservative  and  inadequate  the  past 
leadership  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been, 
it  has  achieved  most  of  the  victories  won  by  organized  labor 
during  the  last  generation  and  has  improved  the  status  not 
only  of  skilled  workers  but  of  labor  in  general.  There  is 
strength  in  union,  and  a  divided  movement  where  leaders 
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continually  accuse  each  other  of  bad  faith  or  of  being  "reds" 
or  "fascists"  will  seriously  hinder  progress. 

So  far  as  employers  are  concerned,  if  our  religion  means 
anything  beyond  selfish  benefit,  a  truly  religious  employer, 
whether  a  Christian  or  a  sincere  follower  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  will  express  his  religion  in  his  business,  especially 
in  his  relations  with  his  workers.  The  mark  of  true  religion 
is  not  charity  or  paternalism.  The  "weightier  matters  of  the 
Law"  are  "justice  and  mercy."  These  imply  the  equal  rights 
of  true  democracy  rather  than  autocracy  or  feudal  paternal- 
ism. 

The  acid  test  of  economic  democracy  is  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  For  the  worker,  economic  democracy  is  much 
more  essential  than  political  democracy.  It  is  more  vital  that 
the  worker  should  have  the  right  to  organize  freely  in  national 
and  industrial  trade  unions  than  that  he  should  be  able  to 
cast  his  vote  for  a  president,  governor,  or  mayor.  Without 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  the  worker  loses  his  essen- 
tial liberty.  A  truly  religious  employer  will  begin  by  giving 
equal  justice  and  liberty  to  labor  in  the  full  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  In  the  light  of  the  long  struggle  for  this  basic 
human  right,  let  us  now  briefly  note  the  biographies  of  three 
typical  labor  leaders. 

XII 

Powers  Hapgood  of  Harvard  is  an  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  college  man  in  the  labor  movement.  As  a  college 
graduate  and  speaker  at  student  conferences  and  colleges,  he 
is  closer  to  the  students  of  this  generation  than  most  labor  lead- 
ers. He  is  still  under  forty,  having  been  born  in  Chicago  on 
December  28,  1899.  At  the  age  of  three  his  parents  moved  to 
Indianapolis,  where  his  father  established  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral progressive  experiments  of  democracy  in  industry  in 
America,  The  Columbia  Conserve  Company.  He  attended  the 
grade  school  and  spent  two  years  in  the  high  school.    At  fifteen 
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he  entered  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  seven- 
teen he  entered  Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1921. 

Instead  of  studying  in  the  Graduate  School,  he  spent  the 
year  in  hard  manual  labor  in  the  Northwest,  beginning  in  the 
Mesaba  Iron  Range  in  Northern  Minnesota.  Here  he  had 
his  first  experience  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  twenty-four 
hour  shift  every  two  weeks.  After  the  Mesaba  ore  fields,  he 
became  a  section  hand  in  Dakota,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. While  there  he  wrote  long  letters  to  his  parents,  which 
described  his  experiences  with  the  other  section  hands,  every 
one  of  whom  except  the  foreman,  was  a  member  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  This  radical  International  Workers  of  the  World 
was  then  the  only  possibility  for  workers  in  revolt  against 
intolerable  conditions  to  organize,  to  voice  their  complaints, 
and  to  take  action,  blind  and  mistaken  though  it  sometimes 
was,  to  change  their  unnecessarily  hard  lot. 

On  his  first  night  in  a  box  car  where  he  and  other  workers 
slept,  there  were  long  discussions  about  the  I.  W.  W.  At 
that  time  he  wrote :  "My  bed  that  night  was  an  upper  bunk  with 
a  lumpy  straw  mattress  and  dirty  blankets.  I  lay  awake  for  a 
while,  thinking  of  the  strange  new  environment  in  which  I 
was  placed.  Fresh  from  Harvard,  I  was  now  in  the  early  fall 
of  1920,  a  casual  laborer  working  my  way  westward.  At  col- 
lege most  of  my  courses  had  been  in  history,  government,  and 
economics ;  and  I  had  specialized  in  'labor  problems/  Influ- 
enced by  the  writings  of  Carleton  Parker  and  his  wife,  and  by 
discussions  with  a  few  questioning  and  rebellious  spirits  among 
my  classmates,  I  began  to  feel  the  bookishness  of  class-room 
surroundings  far  removed  from  actual  life.  I  was  also  torn 
between  conflicting  viewpoints  and  knew  not  where  I  stood  on 
some  of  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  day.  At  times  when  I 
tried  to  discuss  them  I  was  called  theoretical  and  told  that  I 
knew  little  of  actual  life.  This  I  knew  to  be  as  true  of  myself 
as  I  felt  it  to  be  of  most  of  my  professors.    All  this  had  led  to 
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my  seeking  to  understand  more  of  life,  by  earning  my  living 
as  a  wage  worker,  traveling  from  place  to  place  and  working 
in  many  industries." 

After  a  month  as  a  section  hand,  he  went  to  the  coal  fields  of 
Montana,  in  the  little  mining  town  of  Bearcreek.  He  had 
traveled  from  a  point  near  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  to  Billings, 
Montana,  by  freight  trains  and  had  had  a  job  for  a  few  days  in 
a  beet  sugar  factory  in  Billings.  While  working  in  Bearcreek, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  he  was  active  in  that  organization,  both 
as  a  miner  and  as  an  organizer.  About  his  Bearcreek  initia- 
tion he  wrote  as  follows :  "I  well  remember  how  deeply  affected 
I  was  that  evening  when  taking  the  pledge  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  all  through  that  first  meeting  some  of  the  words 
rang  in  my  ears :  'I  further  promise  that  I  will  not  discriminate 
against  a  fellow  worker  on  account  of  creed,  color  or  national- 
ity. ...  To  defend  freedom  of  thought,  whether  expressed 
by  tongue  or  pen.  ...  As  the  mine  workers  of  the  entire 
country  are  competitors  in  the  labor  world,  I  promise  to  cease 
work  at  any  time  when  called  upon  by  the  organization  to  do 
so,  and  to  seek  to  have  all  mine  workers  join  our  union  so  that 
we  may  all  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor.'  I  left  the 
meeting  hall  that  night  feeling  that  a  great  change  was  coming 
over  me.  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  a  student  who  had  come 
to  work  for  a  few  months  'to  study  labor  problems  at  first 
hand' ;  I  was  now  a  member  of  the  working  class,  a  trade  union- 
ist. From  week  to  week  as  I  stayed  on  digging  coal  in  the 
mines,  this  feeling  grew.  I  saw  my  fellow  workers  in  the 
local  union  handling  their  own  affairs,  getting  jobs  back  for 
men  who  had  been  fired  unjustly,  securing  compensation  for 
those  who  had  been  injured,  getting  a  few  cents  additional 
pay  for  those  whose  pay  envelopes  were  short.  Eight  months 
later  I  realized  even  more  strongly  the  significance  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  for  I  went  to  work  in  the  non-union  coal 
mines  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  which  up  to  that  time 
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had  never  been  organized.  There  I  saw  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  union  and  non-union  fields.  Everywhere  I 
found  men  afraid  to  state  their  grievances  for  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs.  In  some  towns  I  found  people  being  evicted  from 
their  homes  or  driven  out  of  town  because  they  were  suspected 
of  not  being  completely  docile. 

"On  the  first  of  April,  1922,  came  the  great  national  coal 
strike  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  miners,  to  prevent  the 
reduction  in  wages  which  the  operators  wanted  to  impose. 
With  the  rest  of  the  unionists,  I  came  out  on  strike.  In  the 
first  week  of  the  strike,  probably  because  of  my  experience  in 
the  non-union  fields,  I  was  appointed  as  district  organizer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  sent  to  Somerset 
County  with  ten  or  a  dozen  other  union  officials  and  organ- 
izers. In  spite  of  being  jailed  for  refusing  to  leave  town 
when  ordered  out  by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  continued 
opposition  of  some  five  hundred  deputy  sheriffs  employed  by 
the  coal  company,  we  organized  and  brought  out  on  strike 
15,000  employees  of  the  principal  mines  of  Somerset  County." 

After  the  loss  of  the  Somerset  strike,  Powers  decided  to 
study  the  European  Labor  Movement,  beginning  in  Great 
Britain.  His  first  experience  as  a  miner  was  in  the  coal  pits 
of  South  Wales.  The  discussions  he  heard  there,  both  in  the 
mines  and  in  the  union  meetings,  about  conditions  on  the 
Continent,  caused  him  to  work  for  some  time  in  the  Ruhr  in 
Germany.  Thence  he  went  to  France,  where  he  worked,  and 
under  the  hardest  physical  conditions  he  had  found  anywhere 
up  to  that  time.  The  seam  of  coal  was  so  narrow  that  at  no 
time  could  he  or  the  men  working  with  him  stand  up  at  their 
work,  and  at  times  they  had  to  lie  on  their  sides,  both  when 
cutting  coal  with  a  steam-driven  drill  and  when  shoveling  the 
coal  out.  Here  in  France,  by  working  at  top  speed,  he  was 
able  to  earn  only  about  $6.00  a  week.  From  France,  Powers 
went  to  Russia  and  spent  about  three  months  in  the  mines  at 
Kemerove  in  the  Ural  Mountains.    Thence  he  slowly  worked 
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his  way  homeward  inspecting,  but  not  working  in,  the  mines 
of  Japan  and  China. 

Everything  Powers  saw  in  this  long  working  journey  across 
America,  Europe,  or  Asia  made  him  resolve  to  give  his  life 
not  for  his  personal  profit  but  in  service  for  the  economic 
emancipation  of  his  fellow  men.  He  has  learned,  especially 
since  his  marriage,  how  hard  the  life  of  a  manual  worker  and 
a  labor  leader  is.  It  has  meant  long  absences  from  his  wife 
and  children  and  at  times  the  most  meager  living,  both  in 
shelter  and  in  food.  Nevertheless,  he  would  state  with  the 
utmost  conviction  that  he  has  been  amply  compensated  for  the 
disadvantages  of  the  life  he  has  led  by  the  intimate  knowledge 
gained  of  the  conditions  under  which  most  manual  workers 
live,  and  through  the  associations  he  has  had  with  them. 

Recently  he  has  been  organizing  the  shoe  workers  in  New 
England,  under  the  C.I.O.  drive  to  organize  the  many  millions 
in  the  mass  production  industries  of  the  country.  A  few  weeks 
before  these  words  were  written,  he  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  jail  for  a  violation  of  an  injunction  issued  by  a 
Maine  judge  in  a  controversy  between  the  owners  of  the  fac- 
tories in  Auburn  and  their  workers. 

Powers  was  lying  in  jail  in  Maine  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  student  conference  in  that  state  in  June,  1937,  where  the 
students  were  discussing  his  arrest  and  its  significance.  This 
was  the  latest  of  nearly  a  score  of  times  that  Powers  Hap- 
good  has  had  to  go  to  jail  for  the  rights  of  the  workers.  The 
most  elementary  right  of  collective  bargaining  was  still  denied 
them. 

The  judge,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  employers 
rather  than  with  the  workers,  said  he  would  release  Powers 
from  jail  if  he  would  apologize  and  promise  to  leave  the  state — 
to  desert  the  needy  workers  and  leave  them,  unorganized,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  employers.  But  Powers  was  not  apologizing 
for  anything,  nor  would  he  desert  the  workers  of  Maine  for  his 
own  safety  or  comfort.  He  may  go  to  jail  twenty  times  more. 
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XIII 

Many  of  us  in  America  have  long  looked  with  envious  eyes 
on  the  leadership  of  the  British  labor  movement  and  have 
often  deplored  the  type  of  leader  and  the  tactics  developed  by 
American  labor.  But  we  have  always  counted  Sidney  Hill- 
man  as  a  brilliant  exception,  for  he  has  been  a  leading  figure 
in  the  labor  movement  in  this  country  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

He  was  born  in  Russia  in  1887,  some  fifty  years  ago,  in 
what  is  now  Lithuania,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  His  education  was  Rabbinical,  but  his  early  hopes  of 
being  a  Jewish  Rabbi  were  unexpectedly  fulfilled  in  the  broader 
secular  field  of  human  need,  where,  with  genuine  religious 
motivation,  he  was  able  to  give  his  life  for  the  economic  eman- 
cipation of  sweated  labor.  This  he  found  most  acute  in  the 
needle  trades  and  among  the  clothing  workers,  impoverished 
in  their  garrets,  or  often  exploited  as  helpless  foreigners  by 
heartless  employers.  His  early  apprenticeship  in  this  under- 
paid industry  was  a  good  preparation  to  enable  him  to  tackle 
the  desperate  human  need  in  the  textile  industry,  which  now 
employs  more  workers,  and  probably  more  underpaid  and  un- 
protected men,  women,  and  children,  than  any  other  industry 
in  America. 

Hillman  was  working  as  a  cutter  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner,  and 
Marx  clothing  plant  in  Chicago  when  the  bitter  clothing  strike 
broke  out  in  that  city  in  19 10,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  now  famous  Impartial  Arbitration  Machinery 
Plan  installed  in  that  establishment  in  191 1 ;  he  became  the  first 
Chief  Deputy  representing  the  workers'  side  of  the  plan.  His 
constructive  work  in  Chicago  resulted  in  his  being  called  to 
New  York  in  1914  to  become  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Cloakmakers* 
Union,  under  the  Brandeis  "protocol, "  which  was  an  effort  to 
do  for  the  women's  garment  industry  what  had  already  been 
done  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx  establishment. 
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When  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  was 
founded  in  19 14,  Mr.  Hillman  became  General  President,  and 
he  has  continued  in  that  office  up  to  the  present  time.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  achievements  of  this  union,  both  in  the 
industrial  field  and  in  the  national  community,  have  caused  it 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  country.  Before  the  Amalgamated  had  been  in 
existence  five  years,  it  had  won  a  decrease  in  hours,  from  60 
and  70  a  week,  to  a  standard  work  week  of  44  hours  in  all  the 
important  clothing  centers.  In  1933,  it  secured  the  36-hour 
week  for  its  members,  and  its  strong  organization  enabled  it 
to  write  this  provision  into  its  agreements  with  the  manufac- 
turers after  the  NIRA  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Amalgamated,  the  clothing 
industry  has  pioneered  in  settling  disputes  through  impartial 
arbitration,  and  in  installing  a  system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. It  has  founded  two  banks  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
with  resources  of  $15,000,000,  and  it  has  established  a  loan 
plan  that  keeps  workers  clear  of  the  loan  sharks.  The  Amalga- 
mated has  also  been  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  better 
housing,  having  built  highly  successful  cooperative  housing 
projects  in  New  York  City,  at  a  total  cost  to  date  of  more 
than  5  million  dollars. 

When,  in  1933,  the  Roosevelt  administration  undertook 
measures  to  reduce  unemployment  and  increase  the  buying 
power  of  the  workers,  Mr.  Hillman  took  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  these  measures.  He  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Advisory  Board  by  Secretary  Perkins,  soon 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt  assumed  office,  and  was  reappointed  to 
this  post  in  1935.  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  Hill- 
man as  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Board.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  by  appointment  of  the  President,  and  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service. 

Mr.  Hillman's  experience  as  a  union  official  and  as  an 
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officer  of  government  representing  labor  in  the  administration 
of  legislation  that  protected  the  interests  of  workers  has  made 
him  an  active  proponent  of  protective  legislation  for  labor  and 
has  led  him  to  participate  in  promoting  non-partisan  political 
action  by  labor.  His  efforts  are  now  devoted  not  only  toward 
maintaining  a  strong  union  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  but 
also  toward  increasing  the  size  and  power  of  the  whole  labor 
movement,  and  toward  utilization  by  labor  of  its  power  in  the 
long-neglected  political  field. 

In  November,  1935,  Mr.  Hillman  was  active,  together  with 
John  L.  Lewis,  in  launching  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization,  and  a  few  months  later,  with  George  L.  Berry, 
now  Senator  from  Tennessee,  formed  Labor's  Non-Partisan 
League.  Mr.  Hillman  was  also  active  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Labor  Party,  an  affiliate  of  Labor's  Non-Partisan 
League,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  election  cam- 
paign for  the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt. 

When  the  Textile  Workers  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
C.I.O.  was  formed  in  March,  1937,  Mr.  Hillman  was  named 
Chairman.  His  union,  the  Amalgamated,  has  contributed 
$500,000  to  the  fund  for  conducting  a  nation-wide  organiza- 
tion drive  among  the  textile  workers.  In  February,  1937,  the 
Amalgamated  concluded  the  first  national  agreement  with 
clothing  manufacturers,  affecting  nearly  150,000  workers  in 
the  industry. 

XIV 

In  connection  with  all  the  biographies  of  this  book,  we 
desire  to  repeat  that  no  one  person  is  mentioned  as  a  paragon 
of  virtue.  We  disagree  with  each  of  them  concerning  some 
of  their  actions  in  the  past.  Nor  do  we  vouch  for  their 
future.  Any  one  of  them  may  become  a  "lost  leader."  But 
each  of  them  has  accomplished  something,  in  one  area  at 
least,  that  makes  it  important  that  we  should  understand  him. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Lewis. 
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John  L.  Lewis  is  today  the  dominant  labor  leader  of  America. 
We  should  like  to  view  him  objectively,  sympathetically,  and 
critically  without  vouching  for  some  of  his  policies  in  the  past 
or  for  his  tactics  in  the  future. 

Lewis  has  come  "out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth."  He  was 
the  son  of  a  miner  who  was  blacklisted  for  union  activity,  in 
connection  with  the  old  Knights  of  Labor  in  1882,  when  John 
L.  Lewis  was  two  years  old.  So  he  may  justly  be  proud  of  his 
honest,  fighting  ancestry.  His  massive,  leonine  head  com- 
mands his  giant  of  a  body  with  its  dynamo  of  a  constitution. 
As  a  young  miner,  he  knocked  down  with  his  fist  an  obstreper- 
ous mule  that  tried  to  kill  him  down  in  the  mine.  He  has  a 
clear  brain,  the  drive  of  terrific  energy,  and  unquestioned 
courage,  coupled  with  political  sagacity.  He  probably  has  all 
that  it  takes  in  the  way  of  ruthlessness,  if  need  be,  to  make 
a  political  or  industrial  dictator.  He  is  a  self-made  man, 
widely  read,  who  delights  in  Homer  and  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paigns. Probably  no  one  has  appraised  him  more  objectively 
than  Lewis  Adamic,9  who  describes  him  as  "solid,  formidable, 
vital,  and  potent,"  but  also  as  "tough,  ruthless,  domineering, 
pugnacious,  and  Napoleonic."  He  is  a  born  orator,  a  natural 
leader,  an  experienced  trade  union  organizer,  an  indefatigable 
student  of  the  economics  of  coal  and  steel.  Withal,  he  is  am- 
bitious, as  most  strong  men  are.  Not  only  Theodore  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  Abraham  Lincoln,  wanted  to  be 
president.  He  is  first  and  last  a  hard  fighter  and  can  blaze  with 
wrath,  scorn,  and  contempt  against  his  foes. 

John  Lewis  fought  his  way  to  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  through  strikes  in  almost  every  coal  state.  In 
lawless  Herin,  Illinois,  miners  and  strikebreakers  fought 
fiercely  around  the  mines,  some  thirty  deaths  on  both  sides 
resulting.     Murder  had  bred  murder.     Some  of  the  miners 

•  "John  L.  Lewis'  Push  to  Power,"  The  Forum,  March,  1937,  p.  131. 
See  also  John  L.  Lewis,  Leader  of  Labor,  by  Cecil  Carnes,  published 
by  Robert  Speller,  New  York. 
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were  shot  while  strikebreakers  were  clubbed  to  death  and 
hanged  by  the  striking  miners. 

The  coal  companies  made  swollen  total  profits  of  from  100 
to  more  than  a  thousand  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock  during 
the  four  years  of  the  war,  but  they  were  never  willing  to  divide 
fairly  the  proceeds  with  labor,  which  had  to  fight  for  its  life 
every  step  of  the  way.  The  union  was  forced  constantly  to 
compete  with  serf  coal  mined  by  poorly  paid,  unprotected 
labor. 

Lewis  won  the  two  great  national  coal  strikes  in  191 9  and 
1922,  and  since  then  has  won  or  lost  many  lesser  ones.  Yet 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  though  Lewis  is  a  great 
fighter,  he  does  not  like  strikes,  nor  does  he  wholeheartedly 
approve  of  the  sit-down  method.  He  regards  it  as  a  tempo- 
rary, necessary  evil.  He  thinks  you  must  fight  fire  with  fire, 
for  he  believes  the  employers  are  always  first  to  introduce  vio- 
lence and  their  spy  system  and  last  to  yield  to  the  reasonable 
principle  of  democratic  collective  bargaining. 

Lewis  fought  through  the  civil  war  in  West  Virginia  in 
1925.  The  operators  had  tried  to  forbid  the  miners  to  join 
the  union  when  they  were  peacefully  persuading  non-union 
men  to  join  their  organization.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  when 
Secretary  of  State,  volunteered  his  services  to  fight  the  injunc- 
tions granted  by  Federal  Judge  Baker  against  such  "peaceful 
persuasion."  Several  hundred  miners  were  jailed  under  these 
injunctions  and  more  than  5,000  lawsuits  were  filed  against  the 
workers  in  a  few  months.  As  many  as  2,000  were  arrested  in 
a  single  day.  The  companies  were  hiring  deputy  sheriffs  and 
private  guards  in  defiance  of  the  law.  State  courts  were 
oppressing  the  workers.  More  than  a  thousand  women  of  the 
mining  towns  were  locked  up,  and  1,200  miners'  families  were 
living  in  barracks  or  in  tent  colonies  after  being  evicted  from 
their  homes.  The  West  Virginia  soft  coal  operators  were 
"chiseling"  on  the  Jacksonville  agreement,  and  the  railways 
were  favoring  the  non-union  fields.  The  misery  among  the 
miners  simultaneously  on  strike  in  Pennsylvania  added  to 
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Lewis'  burdens.  The  160  days  of  stoppage  of  the  mines  had 
cost  the  nation  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  strike  was  finally 
called  off  on  Mr.  Lewis'  forty-sixth  birthday.  The  final  set- 
tlement gratified  Lewis  and  provided  stability  and  continuous 
operation,  and  prevented  reduction  in  wages  for  a  five-year 
period,  the  longest  agreement  ever  made  in  the  chaotic  coal 
business.  As  the  impartial  observer  reviews  this  grim  record 
of  strife  during  two  decades  in  the  midst  of  inhuman  condi- 
tions, can  he  maintain  that  victory  could  have  been  won  over 
the  ruthless  forces  in  possession  by  merely  conventional  kid- 
glove  methods  or  peaceful  persuasion  ? 

John  Lewis  now  has  behind  him  not  only  the  400,000  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  who  contributed  two  million  dol- 
lars to  his  war  chest,  but  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were 
soon  being  added,  often  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  day,  to 
the  membership  of  the  industrial  unions  of  the  C.I.O.  Lewis 
has  political  foresight.  His  unions  made  a  vast  contribution 
toward  the  election  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  Lewis  has  had 
the  backing  of  the  New  Deal.  As  early  as  1934,  he  helped 
elect  Governor  George  Earle  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  New  Deal 
candidate,  so  that  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  would  not 
again  aid  in  beating  the  workers  into  submission  as  was  done 
at  Homestead  in  1892  and  in  the  steel  strike  of  1919.  Instead, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  speaking  at  Homestead,  said  that  the 
state  would  not  allow  officers  of  the  law  "to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  workers"  as  they  had  done  under  Harding, 
Hoover,  and  Andrew  Mellon.  Lewis  also  had  something  to  do 
with  the  La  Follette  senatorial  investigation  on  civil  liberties, 
which  has  been  revealing  habitual  employer  intimidation  in 
labor  disputes  with  their  professional  "finks,"  thugs,  labor 
rats  and  spies,  strikebreakers,  and  agents  provocateurs.  It  has 
been  shown  that  whole  industries  have  been  manufacturing 
tear  gas  and  weapons  hitherto  used  in  beating  down  labor. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  had  the  political  sagacity  to  see  that  labor 
could  not  fight  and  win  under  the  old  primitive,  divided  craft 
unions.     He  aims  to  unite  the  workers  in  great  industrial 
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unions,  especially  in  all  the  mass-production  industries,  such 
as  coal,  automobiles,  steel,  rubber,  textile,  food,  radio,  moving 
picture,  transportation,  and  others. 

XV 

Labor  leaders  should  be  judged  not  only  by  standards  of 
perfection  but  should  also  be  measured  by  the  stature  of  their 
opponents.  Without  attempting  to  excuse  or  to  justify 
excesses  of  labor  unions,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  some  of 
the  objectionable  practices  spring  out  of  a  terrific  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  for  elemental  human  rights.  To  stand 
aloof  from  the  labor  movement  because  some  of  its  practices 
deserve  condemnation  or  because  some  of  its  leaders  are  repul- 
sive is  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  perpetuation  of  industrial  autocracy 
with  its  exploitation  and  tyranny.  The  truth  cannot  be  pro- 
claimed too  frequently  and  too  vigorously  that  a  powerful 
labor  movement  with  an  adequate  program  directed  by  com- 
petent and  worthy  leaders  is  an  indispensable  requirement  if  a 
just  society  is  ever  to  be  built. 

To  help  create  such  a  labor  movement  is  the  high  privilege 
of  every  reader  of  these  pages.  Through  vocation  and  through 
avocation  countless  opportunities  are  presented  for  creative 
pioneering  in  industrial  relations.  Scores  or  even  hundreds 
of  students  should  follow  the  example  of  Powers  Hapgood  and 
make  a  place  for  themselves  within  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor.  They  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  undergo  a  long 
period  of  privation  and  testing  before  they  will  be  counted 
worthy  of  influential  leadership.  Union  members  have  rea- 
son to  be  suspicious  of  "soft  Johnnies''  and  callow  student 
"leaders''  who  desire  to  lead  them.  But  for  the  select  few  who 
will  throw  themselves  with  abandon  into  the  cause  of  labor 
and  who  "can  take  it,"  the  career  of  a  union  organizer  and  ad- 
ministrator offers  a  magnificent  outlet  for  creative  energy. 

A  hundred  to  one  is  probably  the  ratio  of  the  readers  who 
can  function  more  effectively  through  avocation  than  vocation 
in  serving  the  workers.     Public  opinion  plays  an  extremely 
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important  role  in  determining  the  outcome  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  every  concerned  citizen  can  help  to  form  and  direct 
public  opinion.  The  first  requirement  of  effectiveness  is  study 
and  exploration,  through  books,  magazines,  lectures,  forums, 
conversations  with  union  men,  and  especially  by  field  investi- 
gation in  the  industrial  arena. 

Americans  in  general  lack  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  organized  labor,  and  therefore  the  need  of  interpreters  is 
imperative.  Friends  of  labor  in  many  different  professions 
and  vocations  can  help  present  to  their  acquaintances  the  rea- 
sons why  a  powerful  labor  movement  is  so  essential  to  justice, 
through  conversations,  lectures,  sermons,  classes,  discussion 
groups,  and  the  circulation  of  appropriate  literature.  Teach- 
ers, journalists,  and  clergymen  especially  are  in  positions  of 
boundless  opportunity  to  aid  the  cause  of  labor — if  they  will 
equip  themselves  and  if  they  are  willing  to  run  unavoidable 
risks. 

Basic  changes  in  the  present  economic  order  must  be  made 
before  a  decent  society  can  be  built.  Labor  unions  are  indis- 
pensable instruments  in  the  crusade  for  the  good  community. 
Therefore,  every  alert  and  sensitive  individual  is  called  upon 
through  vocation  or  avocation  for  creative  activity  in  indus- 
trial relations,  with  an  adequate  program  directed  by  com- 
petent and  worthy  leaders. 

The  authors  of  this  book  do  not  believe  that  deliverance 
will  come  from  one  class  alone.  We  shall  need  pioneers 
among  employers  and  executives  as  well  as  in  the  ranks  of 
labor. 


The  completion  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  in  Chapter  Five,  "Vo- 
cations and  Avocations."  In  this  first  chapter  we  endeavor  to  show 
that  all  should  at  least  understand  the  struggle  of  organized  labor  for 
a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  In  Chapter 
Five  we  show  how  all  can  find  a  place,  at  least  in  avocations,  in  giving 
aid  and  support  to  this  movement.  The  possibilities  of  democratic 
action  in  business  as  a  partial  solution  of  the  problems  raised  in  the 
first  chapter  are  presented  by  Ordway  Tead  in  his  The  Case  for 
Democracy,  Association  Press,  1937. 


Chapter  Two 
Pioneers  in  Political  Action 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writers  of  this  book  that  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  significance  of  our  place  in  history, 
we  must  realize  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  end 
of  an  epoch  and  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  day. 
The  old  world  is  dying  all  about  us.  We  shall  need  new  men 
to  enter  the  new  world.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  time  in 
which  we  are  living,  we  must  view  it  in  the  perspective  of  the 
past.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  may  be  said  that,  fol- 
lowing the  primitive  condition  of  a  tribal  communalism,  socie- 
ties tend  to  pass  through  four  stages  of  economic  development 
■ — slavery,  feudalism,  capitalism,  and  a  socialized  planned 
economy.  This  statement  is  confessedly  over-simplified. 
These  stages  are  not  always  clear-cut  and  separate,  but  overlap 
and  interpenetrate.  Slavery  persists  in  the  midst  of  feudal- 
ism, feudalism  carries  over  into  capitalism,  and  capitalism  is 
even  now  being  modified  by  the  beginning  of  a  planned 
economy  in  our  own  country  and  abroad.  No  two  countries 
present  exactly  the  same  conditions  or  are  in  precisely  the 
same  stage  of  development.  Nor  does  the  vast,  multiform 
complex  of  history  run  in  ordered  development  in  the  chan- 
nels of  our  preconceived  theories.  Nevertheless,  viewed 
broadly,  if  we  take  a  long  enough  perspective,  there  is  un- 
doubted development  from  age  to  age. 

To  visualize  this  progress  we  may  picture  in  our  minds  four 
successive  semi-circles  to  represent  these  four  eras  or  epochs, 
as  each  rises  and  falls,  culminates  and  declines.  Under  the 
first  stage  of  slavery  a  few  own  the  workers,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  production  of  that  era.  Under  feudalism  a  few 
own  the  land,  which  is  now  the  chief  means  of  production,  while 
the  many  are  serfs,  half-slave  and  half-free,  often  bought  and 
29 
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sold  with  the  land,  without  complete  rights,  security,  or 
justice.  Under  developed  capitalism,  in  the  third  stage,  a  rela- 
tively small  group  owns,  or  what  is  more  important,  controls 
the  means  of  production.  They  possess  the  machines  of  indus- 
try, the  raw  materials  and  resources  of  the  earth,  banks  and 
credit,  the  public  utilities  upon  which  the  material  life  of  the 
people  depend,  and  in  fact  the  means  of  living  for  the  bulk  of 
the  population  who  are  helplessly  dependent  upon  them  as 
owners  of  their  jobs. 

The  fourth  stage  is  a  socialized  planned  economy  where  all 
own,  operate,  and  share  collectively  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  aim  is  now  an  economy  of  abundance  with  approxi- 
mately equal  justice  for  all.  This  may  be  attempted  by  violent 
communism  under  a  dictatorship  of  the  workers,  or  non-violent 
socialism,  or  a  cooperative  commonwealth,  which  seeks  to 
build  the  new  order  of  cooperation  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
order  of  competition.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the 
owners  of  the  means  of  production  are  in  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  educational,  and  religious  life  of  the 
period,  whether  they  are  slave  owners,  feudal  landlords,  capi- 
talists, or  communists  in  a  workers'  state.  Also,  the  ruling 
ideas  of  each  age  are  the  ideas  of  the  ruling  class  of  owners. 

Let  us  now  ask,  what  kind  of  government  do  we  need  in 
our  country?  Before  a  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given, 
answers  must  be  forthcoming  to  these  questions :  what  kind  of 
society  are  we  seeking  to  build  ?  what  are  the  basic  character- 
istics of  the  community  in  which  we  now  live?  what  are  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  transform- 
ing the  existing  social  system  into  the  society  we  want? 

The  goal  we  are  seeking  is  the  creation  of  a  cooperative 
commonwealth,  or  a  socialized  planned  economy — in  contrast 
to  a  competitive  economic  system  with  its  ruthless  scramble 
for  private  gain  and  its  deep  chasm  between  those  who  live  in 
luxury  and  those  who  subsist  in  want.  Our  present  society 
is  dominated  increasingly  by  industrialism  and  urbanism. 
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Mass  production  by  giant  corporations  and  the  piling  of  human 
beings  high  upon  each  other  in  huge  cities  make  impossible  the 
exercise  of  that  degree  of  individual  freedom  which  was  per- 
missible and  desirable  in  a  frontier  community.  The  bulk  of 
workers  no  longer  own  their  tools  and  no  longer  are  able  to 
produce  their  own  food,  with  the  consequence  that  they  are 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  owners  who  have  jobs  to  offer,  or 
they  are  obliged  to  accept  public  relief  during  prolonged  periods 
of  unemployment.  Private  ownership  of  the  primary  means 
of  production  and  distribution,  with  competitive  utilization  of 
these  industries,  blocks  the  way  to  the  creation  of  a  cooperative 
equalitarian  commonwealth. 


The  judgments  we  form  about  the  kind  of  government  we 
want  should  proceed  from  keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
freedom  which  is  possible  in  a  highly  complex  and  interde- 
pendent community.  A  motorist  may  be  as  free  on  a  crowded 
highway  as  a  horseback  rider  was  free  in  a  forest.  Indeed 
the  former  may  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  liberty ;  he  may  move 
more  quickly  and  more  securely  to  his  destination.  But  free- 
dom on  a  highway  cannot  be  the  freedom  of  a  forest  trail,  and 
attempts  to  exercise  the  latter  type  of  liberty  on  a  congested 
street  lead  to  destruction  and  to  suicide. 

Deliberate  soberly  upon  the  paradox :  freedom  can  be  won 
only  by  losing  it.  Freedom  in  the  city  can  be  maintained 
only  by  abandoning  the  anarchy  of  the  frontier.  Pioneers  in 
a  wilderness  can  achieve  a  type  of  liberty  which  is  impossible 
of  attainment  by  urbanites,  but  dwellers  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  can  acquire  freedom  of  a  kind  that 
is  denied  to  isolated  settlers  in  the  forest.  The  effort  to  per- 
petuate frontier  attitudes  in  a  highly  industrialized  nation 
merely  impedes  the  march  toward  freedom.  The  liberty  of 
economic  individualism  must  be  surrendered  if  the  freedom  of 
social  cooperation  is  to  be  won. 
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To  be  genuine,  freedom  must  be  mutual.  When  the  liberty 
of  the  strong  is  exercised  in  ways  that  exploit  or  enslave  the 
weak,  freedom  does  not  prevail.  The  relative  independence 
of  frontiersmen  made  it  possible  for  them  to  follow  their  own 
inclinations  to  a  degree  that  creates  havoc  when  reproduced 
by  citizens  of  a  highly  interdependent  community.  Men  in 
sparsely  settled  areas  may  use  property  as  they  please  without 
inflicting  serious  damage  upon  remote  neighbors.  But  a  thou- 
sand restrictions  must  be  placed  about  the  utilization  of  prop- 
erty in  the  complexity  of  a  city.  Individualism  in  production 
and  distribution  is  tolerable  in  pioneer  lands,  but  leads  to 
wreck  and  ruin  in  communities  that  have  reached  the  stage  of 
industrial  maturity. 

II 

The  mass  of  workers  in  the  United  States  can  never  recover 
the  economic  freedom  of  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  but 
it  is  within  their  power  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  social  coopera- 
tion through  common  ownership  of  the  primary  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  through  equitable  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  common  toil,  and  through  plenty  of  private  prop- 
erty for  their  own  use.  And  economic  liberty  cannot  be  won 
in  any  other  way  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
complex  and  interdependent  society.  Here  is  a  proposed  road 
to  freedom: 

1.  Public  ownership  of  natural  resources,  the  sources  of 
electric  energy,  banking,  railroads,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
such  giant  industries  as  steel  that  are  "ripe"  for  socialization. 

2.  Operation  of  publicly  owned  industries,  not  by  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  but  by  independent  boards  of  control 
elected  on  a  functional  basis  by  organized  engineers,  organ- 
ized workers,  and  organized  consumers. 

3.  Establishment  of  minimum  and  maximum  wages  and 
salaries  in  all  public  enterprises.  Ideally,  distribution  should 
be  on  a  basis  of  need,  but  for  generations  it  will  doubtless  be 
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necessary  to  make  concessions  to  our  heritage  and  have  differ- 
ential incomes ;  but  the  maximum  during  this  period  of  tran- 
sition should  surely  never  be  more  than  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one, 
that  is,  if  the  minimum  wage  is  $2,000,  the  maximum  should 
not  be  more  than  $20,000. 

4.  Effective  public  regulation  of  all  industries  remaining  in 
private  hands.  If  "the  commanding  heights  of  industry" 
listed  above  are  publicly  owned,  the  colossal  power  of  con- 
solidated private  capital  can  be  broken,  and  thus  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  exercise  effective  public  control  of  private  industries. 

5.  Continuation  of  private  ownership  and  operation  of  agri- 
cultural land,  at  least  until  more  evidence  is  at  hand  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  common  ownership ;  but  with  the  ex- 
tension of  cooperative  production  and  cooperative  marketing, 
and  with  substantial  aid  from  governmental  credit  agencies 
and  agricultural  experts.  Further  assistance  to  farmers  should 
be  forthcoming  in  lower  rates  of  transportation  and  lower 
rates  of  interest.  To  the  extent  required  the  government 
should  cooperate  in  crop  control,  and  wherever  necessary 
should  provide  subsidies.  A  comprehensive  system  of  crop 
insurance  should  be  inaugurated. 

6.  The  workers  through  control  of  government  should 
make  available  to  everybody  more  adequate  facilities  of  public 
health,  public  education,  and  public  recreation. 

7.  The  income  tax,  with  sharply  graduated  rates,  should 
be  used  to  provide  public  funds  and  to  prevent  legal  incomes 
from  rising  above  the  maximum  set  for  employees  of  public 
enterprises,  say  $20,000  as  a  maximum  so  long  as  $2,000  is 
the  minimum.  The  inheritance  tax  should  likewise  be  used 
drastically  to  prevent  the  handing  down  to  heirs  of  more  than 
a  specified  amount  of  wealth. 

8.  Instead  of  placing  reliance  in  the  profit  motive  as  the 
spur  to  economic  activity,  trust  should  be  put  in  a  combination 
of  incentives :  the  desire  for  an  income ;  the  desire  for  the  high- 
est income  available;  the  satisfaction  of  doing  creative  work; 
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the  response  to  the  placing  of  responsibility;  love  of  praise 
and  applause;  dislike  of  criticism  and  condemnation;  desire 
to  avoid  penalties  imposed  for  not  working ;  the  sense  of  duty ; 
and  the  eager  desire  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  common 
burden. 

9.  Zealous  safeguarding  of  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of 
press,  liberty  of  assembly,  and  liberty  of  worship,  together 
with  eternal  vigilance  against  approaches  toward  dictatorship, 
either  fascist  or  proletarian. 

Ill 

The  extreme  importance  of  political  action  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  program  is  readily  apparent.  The  main  steps 
in  the  transformation  from  competitive  individualism  with 
private  ownership  to  public  ownership  and  democratic  control 
of  the  basic  industries  may  thus  be  outlined : 

1.  Elect  to  office  a  government  with  a  popular  mandate  to 
proceed  along  these  lines. 

2.  Support  that  government  constantly  by  the  power  of 
organized  labor,  organized  voters,  and  organized  consumers. 

3.  Pass  appropriate  legislation  authorizing  the  purchase  at 
a  fair  price  of  the  specified  industries  that  have  been  selected 
for  public  ownership. 

4.  Pay  for  these  industries,  not  in  gold  or  other  forms  of 
cash,  but  in  government  bonds  based  upon  the  value  of  these 
industries,  as  is  the  common  practice  under  capitalism  today. 
The  present  private  owners  would  thus  be  entitled  to  interest 
for  a  specified  number  of  years  and  would  be  privileged  to 
dispose  of  their  bonds.  Imposition  of  the  income  tax  and  the 
inheritance  tax  would  prevent  the  appropriation  of  excessive 
income  by  any  individual. 

5.  Through  governmental  action  set  up  boards  of  control 
of  publicly  owned  industries,  composed  of  democratically 
elected  representatives  respectively  of  organized  engineers, 
organized  workers,  and  organized  consumers. 
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6.  Rely  upon  the  pacific  processes  of  democracy,  rather 
than  prepare  for  violent  seizure  of  power  and  consequent  estab- 
lishment of  a  proletarian  dictatorship  and  forcible  confisca- 
tion of  all  private  property. 

IV 

This  is  the  road  that  leads  to  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Common  ownership  of  the  chief  sources  of 
industrial  wealth  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
common  toil  would  eliminate  from  this  area  the  system  of 
competitive  individualism  and  private  profit  and  would  provide 
more  adequate  incomes  and  greater  security  for  the  masses. 
In  working  for  themselves  the  people  would  enjoy  higher  free- 
dom than  they  can  ever  obtain  so  long  as  they  do  not  own  their 
tools  and  must  take  dictation  from  consolidated  capital  bent 
upon  extracting  maximum  gains  for  private  owners.  By  giv- 
ing up  the  freedom  to  own  privately  the  basic  industries,  the 
people  of  this  land  can  gain  the  more  vital  freedom  of  social 
cooperation  through  common  ownership  and  democratic  opera- 
tion. By  giving  up  private  property  they  will  gain  more  private 
property ! 

The  most  urgent  political  need  in  the  United  States  is  for  a 
powerful  political  party  with  mass  support  and  with  a  plat- 
form of  socialization  by  pacific  means  of  the  giant  industries, 
and  which  will  proceed  zealously  to  bring  about  this  desired 
end  with  the  utmost  speed. 

The  kind  of  government  that  we  need  is  one  that  will  help 
the  people  through  pacific  means  to  obtain  and  maintain  eco- 
nomic democracy  through  socialization  of  the  chief  sources 
of  industrial  wealth.  And  here  we  find  the  acid  test  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  various  political  parties.  Call  the  roll  and  see  how 
they  meet  the  requirement : 

The  Republican  Party  is  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  system  of  competitive  individualism,  and  is  the  agency 
through  which  most  wealthy  financiers  and  industrialists  oper- 
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ate  politically.  It  is  the  least  likely  of  existing  political  parties 
in  the  United  States  to  endorse  socialization  of  the  basic 
industries. 

The  New  Deal  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  avowed  objec- 
tives seeks  to  operate  within  the  framework  of  capitalism  by 
preserving  and  strengthening  the  system  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  various  industries,  with  the  basic  excep- 
tion of  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  similar  power  development  projects.  President  Roose- 
velt has  thus  far  failed  to  advocate  public  ownership  of  any 
other  industry,  and  on  the  contrary  has  said  specifically :  "I  am 
against  government  socialism." 

The  Communist  Party  is  now  following  a  two- fold  policy: 
it  has  a  strategy  and  a  tactic.  Its  frequently  announced  and 
never  modified  fundamental  strategy  includes  the  following: 
( 1 )  Eventually  it  will  be  necessary  to  seize  power  by  violence 
and  establish  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  since  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  existing  owners  cannot  be  expropriated  without 
violent  seizure,  liquidation  of  all  opposition,  and  the  smash- 
ing of  the  capitalist  state  machinery.  (2)  Private  property  in 
the  instruments  of  production  and  distribution  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  government  must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
control  and  operation  of  all  industries.  In  its  present  tactic, 
however,  the  Communist  Party  is  following  a  policy  of  post- 
poning its  ultimate  objectives  and  is  stressing  the  immediate 
adoption  of  moderate  measures  of  reform.  It  is  especially 
energetic  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  a  united  front  of  all  liberal 
and  radical  groups  in  opposition  to  fascist  tendencies  and  in 
support  of  immediate  measures  of  relief  and  reform. 

The  Trotskyites  must  be  considered  apart  from  the  Com- 
munist Party,  since  they  are  seeking  to  overthrow  the  present 
Soviet  Government,  which  they  describe  as  merely  a  Stalinist 
bureaucracy.  They  are  loyal  neither  to  the  Second,  or  Social- 
ist, nor  to  the  Third  or  Communist  International,  but  would 
set  up  a  Fourth,  or  "free,"  International.    Entering  all  pos- 
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sible  parties  and  united  fronts  by  boring  from  within,  they 
seek  to  capture  for  their  ''pure"  theory  of  violence  the  Social- 
ist and  other  left-wing  parties.  They  have  proved  a  divisive 
and  disruptive  influence  in  Soviet  Russia,  in  Spain,  and  other 
European  and  American  countries. 

There  are  various  Farmer  Labor  parties  that  have  been  influ- 
ential in  state  and  regional  politics  and  which  will  probably 
be  a  factor  in  national  elections  in  the  future,  such  as  the 
Farmer  Labor  Party  of  Minnesota.  The  American  Labor 
Party  is  already  a  power  in  New  York  State.  The  Farmer 
Labor  Federation  of  Wisconsin,  when  it  cooperates  with  the 
Progressive  Movement  under  the  La  Follette  leadership, 
forms  a  nucleus  which  may  become  significant  in  the  future. 
The  Commonwealth  federations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may 
also  combine.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  genuine  nation- 
wide Labor  or  Farmer  Labor  party  in  America  similar  to  those 
in  other  lands. 

V 

The  Socialist  Party,  under  the  leadership  of  Norman 
Thomas,  is  seeking  to  socialize  the  basic  industries  through 
pacific  means.  The  program  outlined  in  previous  paragraphs 
is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  latest  platform  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  of  which  both  of  the  present  writers  are  mem- 
bers. Socialists  themselves  are  sharply  divided  in  judgment 
concerning  the  most  effective  tactic  in  this  country;  some 
members  holding  the  view  that  violent  seizure  of  power  will 
ultimately  be  required;  but  the  official  position  and  that  ac- 
cepted by  the  present  writers  and  by  a  majority  of  members 
is  that  reliance  should  be  placed  in  pacific  means  of  obtaining 
power  and  that  no  steps  of  preparedness  to  seize  power  by 
violence  should  be  taken. 

The  Socialist  Party,  however,  has  never  been  able  to  secure 
a  mass  following,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  within 
the  near  future  it  will  be  able  to  obtain  control  of  the  national 
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government.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  most  influential 
Socialists  are  now  endeavoring  to  hasten  the  formation  of  a 
powerful  Farmer-Labor  Party  with  organized  mass  support, 
of  which  the  Socialist  Party  would  be  a  constituent  element. 

Among  persons  who  are  advocating  the  socialization  of  the 
chief  means  of  production  and  distribution,  there  are  widely 
divergent  judgments  concerning  the  most  effective  way  to 
create  the  required  political  party ;  some  maintaining  that  it  is 
more  practicable  to  capture  the  Democratic  Party  and  make 
use  of  its  powerful  nation-wide  organization. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are  three  stages 
in  the  process  of  socialization:  first,  changing  the  basic  atti- 
tudes, emotions,  and  traditions  produced  by  competitive  indi- 
vidualism, and  laying  foundations  upon  which  may  be  built 
new  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  second,  incorporating  the 
planks  of  socialization  into  the  platform  of  a  political  party 
and  winning  a  national  election  on  this  issue ;  and  third,  pass- 
ing the  required  legislation  and  actually  inaugurating  the  new 
policy. 

In  this  setting  the  significance  of  the  New  Deal  may  be  more 
correctly  evaluated.  President  Roosevelt  and  his  colleagues 
have  helped  enormously  to  shatter  old  molds  of  thought. 
They  have  exploded  deep  mines  under  traditional  attitudes 
toward  property,  wealth  and  income,  taxation,  unemployment, 
the  relationship  of  government  to  industry,  and  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  block  progressive  legislation.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  and  the  depth  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  public  opinion  during  recent  months.  Com- 
ing at  a  period  when  millions  of  victims  of  economic  break- 
down were  compelled  to  think  with  their  stomachs,  this 
incessant  bombardment  of  old  positions  has  produced  more 
drastic  changes  in  public  attitudes  on  economic  questions  than 
occurred  in  the  previous  hundred  years. 

With  one  conspicuous  exception,  President  Roosevelt  has 
not  sought  to  undermine  confidence  in  the  system  of  private 
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ownership  of  the  giant  industries.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
endeavored  to  convince  the  American  people  that  this  system 
is  inherently  sound,  and  that  the  trouble  is  found  in  abuses 
and  excesses.  But  his  message  of  exception  may  turn  out  to 
be  more  convincing  than  is  anticipated.  What  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  about  the  T.  V.  A.  and  other  projects  of  water- 
power  development  is  sinking  deeply  into  the  public  mind. 
And  if  the  voters  of  this  country  ever  take  seriously  the  con- 
servation and  utilization  on  a  non-profit  basis  of  the  invalu- 
able sources  of  electric  energy,  they  are  likely  to  continue  also 
in  other  directions  the  march  toward  socialization. 

The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  the  most  desirable 
approach  to  socialization  is  by  gradual  stages — public 'owner- 
ship and  operation  of  electric  energy  now,  socialized  transpor- 
tation tomorrow,  and  other  basic  industries  later.  But  the  time 
element  makes  one  apprehensive  about  a  slow  journey  toward 
socialization.  When  will  the  American  people  be  plunged  into 
the  abyss  of  another  economic  collapse  ?  How  serious  is  the 
threat  of  fascist  dictatorship  in  this  country  as  a  means  of 
suppressing  discontent  and  revolt?  And  every  decade  that 
passes  before  socialization  is  achieved  will  witness  a  continu- 
ance of  tragic  misery  for  the  masses  and  increasing  bitter- 
ness in  the  class  struggle. 

VI 

A  generation  ago,  in  1888,  twenty-seven  working  men  met 
in  Glasgow  to  form  a  Labor  Party.  In  1892,  a  poor  miner, 
Keir  Hardy  (1856-1915),  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  an 
Independent  Labor  Party  representative,  together  with  John 
Burns.  Thirty-four  years  later,  in  1926,  the  first  Labor  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1929,  the  Labor 
Party  was  again  returned  to  office  as  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. All  this  was  accomplished  without  violence  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  space  of  a  single  generation. 

Even  more  speedily,  in  Sweden,  Karl  Hjalmar  Branting 
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(18601925)  led  the  forces  of  the  organized  trade  unions  and 
a  political  labor  party  to  victory.  In  1920  he  was  asked  by  the 
King  to  become  premier  and  formed  Sweden's  first  Social 
Democratic  ministry.  In  1921  he  formed  his  second,  and,  in 
1924,  his  third  government.  Since  1932  his  followers  have 
remained  in  control  of  the  government.  In  eleven  brief  years, 
after  the  failure  of  a  disastrous  general  strike,  Branting  had 
become  the  Premier  of  Sweden. 

The  continued  violence  manifested  in  the  spy  system,  arrests, 
trials,  and  shootings  in  Soviet  Russia,  twenty  years  after  its 
Revolution,  seem  to  indicate  the  terrible  price  that  has  to  be 
paid  for  a  dictatorship  established  by  violence.  Instead  of 
"withering  away,"  such  a  one-party  state  seems  almost  com- 
pelled to  become  yet  more  tyrannical.  And  the  tyranny  of  one 
party,  or  a  fraction  of  it  which  determines  the  ever-varying 
Party  line,  constantly  breeds  treason  and  creates  fresh  ene- 
mies. On  the  other  hand,  the  measure  of  success,  freedom, 
and  progress  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scandinavian  democ- 
racies seem  to  indicate  that  the  apparently  more  slow  non- 
violent method  is  actually  more  rapid  in  the  long  run  than 
the  way  of  violence. 

VII 

Jerry  Voorhis,  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
Twelfth  District  of  California,  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  a 
vocation  in  the  realm  of  clean  politics.  His  career  is  the 
farthest  removed  from  that  of  the  professional  politician.  He 
was  born  in  Kansas  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  just  after 
1900.  His  father  as  a  successful  business  man  had  acquired 
a  fortune  which  he  could  invest  in  his  son's  social  enterprises. 
Jerry  graduated  at  Yale  in  1923,  where  he  had  been  a  leader  in 
the  University  Y.M.C.A.  and  its  practical  social  activities.  He 
had  taken  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  and  later  continued  his  post- 
graduate study  in  Claremont  College,  California,  receiving 
his  M.  A.  degree  in  Education.  After  graduation  at  Yale,  he 
had  earned  his  living  by  manual  labor  in  various  industrial 
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concerns.  Then,  to  aid  students  who  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition and  poverty,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  World  War,  he 
lived  in  Germany  as  the  representative  of  the  student 
Y.M.C.A.  During  the  inflation  period  he  nearly  died  from 
undernourishment  before  he  could  reach  a  hospital  in  Lon- 
don. He  regained  his  health  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Wyoming 
and  married  a  young  woman  who  shares  his  own  social 
passion. 

In  1927,  with  the  aid  of  his  father's  investment  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  founded  the  Voorhis  School  for  Boys,  for  homeless 
orphans  in  California,  which  he  has  continued  to  conduct  for 
the  last  decade.  In  reactionary  California,  with  its  lawless 
Imperial  Valley  and  its  Better  America  Federation,  Jerry,  like 
every  other  liberal  or  progressive,  was  called  a  "Red."  He 
had  registered  as  a  Socialist  in  the  elections  of  1924  and  1928, 
but  came  into  the  Democratic  Party  along  with  Upton  Sinclair 
in  the  Epic  campaign  that  almost  swept  the  latter  into  the  Gov- 
ernorship in  1934.  While  he  did  not  always  agree  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  felt  that  in  the  period  of  transition  his  policies 
offered  more  hope  for  the  immediate  realization  of  reform 
than  any  others.  He  had  to  remember  that  he  was  living  in 
capitalist  America  where  even  Mr.  Roosevelt's  modest  pro- 
gram for  basic  justice  for  the  "forgotten"  third  of  the  popu- 
lation was  ignorantly  called  "communist"  by  the  possessors 
of  privilege  who  so  resented  all  adequate  taxation. 

After  his  election  to  Congress,  the  news  correspondents  in 
Washington  voted  Voorhis  as  one  of  the  three  finds  in  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress.  His  work  was  characterized  by  fear- 
less honesty,  industry,  and  sagacity.  With  his  discerning  mind 
he  became  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  and  im- 
portant measures  to  carry  out  the  Roosevelt  program.  In 
Congress  he  found  himself,  with  the  rough  but  fearless  Maury 
Maverick  of  Texas,  one  of  some  fifty  liberals  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  were  ready  not  only  to  support  the  New 
Deal  but  even  to  think  beyond  it.    Many  of  them  hoped  that 
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all  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  measures  would  be  only  a  first  instalment 
of  a  rising  tide  of  more  progressive  legislation  leading  toward 
a  socialized,  planned  economy. 

Jerry  Voorhis  has  three  hobbies :  boys,  baseball,  and  Ameri- 
can history.  He  has  plenty  of  money,  but  wears  old  clothes, 
lives  the  simple  life,  and  dedicates  his  whole  life  to  the  cause 
of  justice  for  all.  He  is  an  excellent  speaker  and  has  been 
urged  to  run  for  Governor  of  California. 

Jerry  says  he  got  into  politics  because  he  couldn't  help  it. 
He  cannot  think  and  talk  about  things  without  trying  to  prac- 
tise them  and  incorporate  them  in  social  life  and  law.  From 
his  Christian  home,  as  a  lay  reader  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  as  a  leader  in  the  Yale  Y.M.C.A.,  his  dynamic  drive  has 
come  from  his  inner  religious  life.  He  writes:  "Probably  a 
hope  I  have  always  cherished  of  a  new  and  more  Christian 
social  order  and  a  belief  that  gradually  it  is  possible  to  come 
closer  and  closer  to  it,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  getting 
me  into  politics."  His  type  of  religion  has  been  poles  removed 
from  being  a  selfish  opiate.  It  has  had  dynamite  in  it.  It 
was  so  in  his  college  days,  where  he  did  not  spend  his  time  in 
dreaming  of  Utopias  but  in  putting  into  immediate  practice 
on  the  campus  whatever  ideals  he  had.  It  was  so  in  the  Epic 
campaign  to  "End  Poverty  in  California,"  where  he  ran  for 
the  State  Assembly  in  order  immediately  to  put  the  unem- 
ployed to  work  and  enable  them  to  meet  their  own  needs.  The 
story  of  this  Epic  struggle  is  well  told  in  Upton  Sinclair's 
novel  Co-Op,1  which  tells  the  story  of  California's  self-help 
cooperatives. 

Side  by  side  with  his  simple  religious  convictions,  Jerry  has 
had  a  deep  faith  in  genuine  democratic  governments,  based  on 
the  traditions  of  American  liberty.  The  obverse  of  this  posi- 
tive faith  has  been  to  fight  against  the  onward  march  of  war 
and  fascism  which  growingly  threaten  our  civilization.    Jerry 

1  Published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  New  York. 
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believes  that  one  does  not  always  have  to  agree  with  President 
Roosevelt  in  order  to  give  him  unlimited  credit  for  having 
brought  back  our  faith  that  American  government  can  act  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  He  sees  that  danger  lurks  not  only 
under  the  inhuman  dictatorships  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in 
Europe,  but  in  every  veiled  manifestation  of  an  American  type 
of  fascism  at  home.  He  knows  that  violence  and  tyranny 
could  happen  here,  because  we  have  already  had  more  than 
one  foretaste  of  them.  Fascism,  or  the  last  effort  to  protect 
wealth  and  special  privilege  by  violence,  is  everywhere  his  foe. 
He  is  not  doctrinaire  in  his  politics  or  religion.  Rather  he  is 
one  of  those  courageous  spirits  who  will  be  found  in  the  center 
of  some  future  People's  Front,  when  all  true  lovers  of  liberty 
and  democracy  doubtless  will  be  forced  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties against  all  the  forces  of  reaction  that  will  increasingly 
threaten  them.  The  growing  danger  in  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  is  not  local  nor  accidental.  It  is  world 
wide. 

Jerry  writes :  "I  believe  there  is  a  real  chance  in  politics  to 
do  a  good  job  for  our  fellow  men.  This  challenge  presents 
itself  to  young  men  and  women  who  like  people,  who  have  a 
deep  respect  for  human  personality,  who  are  willing  to  go 
through  the  hell  that  every  political  campaign  implies,  who 
can  avoid  dogmatism  and  yet  know  where  they  want  to  go,  and 
who  believe  in  America  and  her  ways.  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  for  them  to  try,  and  without  evasion  or  postpone- 
ment to  begin  here  and  now." 

VIII 

Senator  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska  has  for  some  thirty- 
five  years  championed  in  Congress  the  rights  of  the  common 
people.  There  are  representatives,  lobbyists,  and  spokesmen 
for  many  and  varied  interests  in  Congress;  some  seek  their 
own  personal  ambition  and  prestige ;  some  stand  for  sectional 
advantages,  appropriations  for  local  public  works  that  will 
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mean  patronage  or  profit  for  their  constituency ;  some  are  for 
public  utilities,  or  special  franchises,  or  for  the  protection  or 
profit  of  big  business.  George  Norris  has  never  stood  for  any 
of  these.  He  is  one  representative  of  the  common  people  of 
all  America  held  in  respect  or  affection  by  all  men  of  good  will 
in  Congress  itself,  and  by  all  the  people  of  the  country  who 
know  him.  For  them  he  works,  tirelessly  and  unobtrusively, 
night  and  day. 

None  has  maintained  a  more  unremitting  fight  against  the 
greed  and  corruption  of  the  big  utilities  which  so  long  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  the  people  to  their  own  inordinate  profit. 
If  the  vast  electric  power  from  the  dams  and  waterways  of  this 
rich  continent  is  ever  made  available  for  the  welfare  of  the 
broad  masses  instead  of  for  the  monopolistic  profit  of  the  few, 
it  will  be  due,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  to  honest  George 
Norris. 

As  a  boy,  because  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Senator  Norris 
was  forced  to  assume  the  burden  of  his  own  support,  working 
among  the  neighboring  farmers  by  the  day  or  month  during  the 
season.  In  the  winter  he  attended  the  local  public  schools 
and  in  the  course  of  time  became  a  teacher.  In  this  way  he 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  higher  education.  He  attended 
Baldwin  University,  at  Berea,  Ohio,  and  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School,  continuing  as  a  teacher  into  his  early  twenties. 

While  serving  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Montelava, 
Ohio,  Senator  Norris  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1895  he  was 
chosen  judge  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District,  Nebraska. 
This  office  he  held  until  1903,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  58th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  representative  of  the  Fifth 
Nebraska  District.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  continuously 
active  in  public  life.  He  was  re-elected  successively  to  the 
59th,  60th,  61  st,  and  62nd  Congresses,  associating  himself 
with  the  liberal,  insurgent  movement  in  the  House,  of  which 
he  became  an  acknowledged  spokesman.  He  led  this  fight  at 
times  almost  single-handed.    He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
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effecting  the  limitation  of  the  Speaker's  powers  in  1910  and 
actively  sponsored  other  liberal  measures. 

In  the  Senate  he  continued  his  insurgency,  breaking  openly 
with  the  Republican  leadership  when  it  espoused  principles 
that  violated  his  own  convictions.  His  name  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  many  liberal  measures,  notably  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff,  where  he  has  supported  reciprocity  agreements;  the 
interests  of  agriculture ;  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  ; 
the  adoption  of  the  merit  system ;  and  the  development  of  water 
power,  particularly  the  Federal  development  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  project,  where  the  Norris  Dam  has  been  named  in  his 
honor  in  recognition  of  his  long  struggle  to  bring  this  enter- 
prise into  productive  use.  He  has  long  been  a  leader  of  the 
"farm-bloc"  in  the  Senate  and  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
"Non-Partisan  League." 

He  is  the  one  Senator  nominated  and  elected  without  affilia- 
tion with  any  organized  political  party.  Resolved  to  retire  from 
public  life,  and  fully  entitled  by  his  long  services  to  do  so,  he 
declined  the  nomination  offered  him  in  1936.  Finally  per- 
suaded by  popular  petition  that  it  was  his  duty  to  run,  he  entered 
the  race  with  the  endorsement  and  backing  of  no  party.  The 
political  combinations  and  financial  interest  arrayed  against 
him  made  his  election  seem  impossible.  He  stumped  the  state 
not  for  himself  but  for  the  things  for  which  he  stood:  the 
principle  of  unselfish  public  service,  the  rights  of  the  common 
people  and  devotion  to  the  public  good.  He  made  no  bargains, 
compromises,  or  promises.  The  victory  he  won  was  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  his  personal  character  and  ability  and  a  great 
triumph  of  honorable  and  high-minded  public  service. 

His  vacations  are  spent  in  a  simple  house,  built  partly  by 
his  own  hands,  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  a  bracing  climate. 
Early  each  morning  he  swims  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  lake. 
To  row  a  boat,  fell  a  tree,  gather  firewood,  cultivate  a  garden, 
and  be  with  his  wife  and  children  are  his  cherished  private 
joys.     To  his  love  of  people  and  of  his  family  is  added  a 
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passionate  love  of  flowers,  music,  and  literature.  In  few 
public  lives  has  there  been  combined  such  personal  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  with  such  courageous, 
uncompromising,  and  useful  devotion  to  human  well-being. 

Of  the  six  Senators  who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  he  is  the  only  one  now  living. 
His  words,  uttered  on  that  April  day  in  191 7  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  was  counted  a  traitor  for  opposing  the  war,  seem 
prophetic  now.  Senator  Norris  said :  "We  are  taking  a  step 
today  that  is  fraught  with  untold  danger.  We  are  going  into 
war  upon  the  command  of  gold,  we  are  going  to  run  the  risk 
of  sacrificing  millions  of  our  countrymen's  lives  in  order  that 
other  countrymen  may  coin  their  life  blood  into  money.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  pile  up  a  debt  that  the  toiling  generations  that 
come  many  generations  after  us  will  have  to  pay.  Unborn 
millions  will  bend  their  necks  in  toil  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
terrible  step  we  are  now  about  to  take.  .  .  .  And  all  because 
we  want  to  preserve  the  commercial  right  of  American  citizens 
to  deliver  the  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  nations.  .  .  . 
I  feel  that  we  are  about  to  put  the  dollar  sign  upon  the 
American  flag." 

Twenty  years  later  Senator  Norris  was  able  to  show  the 
result  of  our  action.  "The  war  hastened  the  process  of  con- 
centrating the  wealth  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  the  few ; 
it  is  a  process  which  has  been  going  on  at  accelerated  pace 
ever  since.  .  .  .  For  the  thousands  of  our  young  men  killed 
and  maimed,  for  our  billions  spent,  for  the  countless  millions 
of  heartaches,  we  have  what?  We  have  political  corruption, 
such  as  was  never  dreamed  of  before.  We  have  a  new  crop 
of  millionaires  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed. 
We  have  a  crime  wave  that  staggers  the  imagination  of  the 
world.  We  have  gigantic,  war-grown  combinations  of  trade 
and  money  that  are  squeezing  billions  annually  out  of  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  till  it  hurt.  We  have  a  national  avariciousness, 
and  sense  of  grab,  grab,  grab,  that  cannot  be  eradicated  from 
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the  national  consciousness  for  generations  to  come.  This  we 
have.  Why  ?  .  .  .  We,  with  the  balance  of  the  world,  are 
suffering  from  that  unjust  and  unnecessary  struggle.  The 
terrible  condition  we  are  now  in  and  the  terrible  depression 
in  which  all  classes  of  our  people  have  suffered  would  affect 
us  only  in  a  minor  degree  if  we  had  kept  out  of  that  war.  It 
was  a  war  where  no  victory  was  possible.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
victory.  We  are  realizing  every  day  that  victory  was  only  a 
name." 

IX 

To  exercise  restraint  in  wTiting  about  Norman  Thomas  is 
not  easy  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  know  him 
intimately  through  the  years.  To  us  Norman  is  an  affectionate 
friend;  a  gallant  crusader  for  justice  and  a  new  society;  a 
champion  of  civil  liberties  and  a  defender  of  unpopular  causes  ; 
a  scholar  with  profound  insights  and  a  statesman  with  rare 
vision ;  an  organizer  of  superb  ability  and  an  orator  of  moving 
eloquence ;  a  man  with  courage,  stamina,  persistence,  faith : 
truly  a  creative  pioneer. 

Norman  Thomas  was  born  in  Marion,  Ohio,  on  November 
20,  1884,  and  is  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  During  his  boyhood 
he  was  a  newsboy  for  the  local  paper  owned  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding.  He  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1905  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
191 1.  He  served  as  associate  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City  when  Henry  Van  Dyke  was  acting 
pastor.  Later  he  became  minister  and  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Parish  in  New  York  City. 

In  191 7  he  became  very  active  in  anti-war  movements;  left 
the  American  Parish ;  became  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  and  later  editor  of  the  World  Tomorrow. 
Throughout  the  war,  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  peace  and  worked 
hard  for  better  conditions  for  conscientious  objectors.  In 
19 17  he  entered  the  Socialist  Party  and  took  an  active  part  in 
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the  campaign  for  Morris  Hillquit.  That  year  also  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society.  When  the  Society  was  reorganized  into  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  in  192 1,  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League.  He  served  that 
year  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Nation  and  the  next  year 
(1933)  joined  the  League  as  one  of  two  Executive  Directors. 
He  has  served  as  an  Executive  Director  of  the  League  since 
then  with  the  exception  of  several  months  in  the  early  twenties 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  daily  Socialist  paper,  The  Call. 

In  1924,  during  the  La  Follette  campaign  he  was  nominated 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Socialist  ticket.  He  ran 
for  several  offices  between  1924  and  1928  and  the  latter  year 
was  the  Socialist  candidate  for  President  and  was  successively 
nominated  in  1932  and  1936  for  the  same  office. 

The  versatility  of  Norman  Thomas  is  impressive.2  He 
stands  in  the  center  of  a  milling  crowd  on  a  Socialist  picnic; 
the  well-to-do  are  pretty  generally  absent,  for  these  are  hard- 
handed  laboring  people  come  to  manifest  their  economic  soli- 
darity. Thomas  gets  the  reception  of  an  idolized  comrade, 
one  who  has  not  only  the  knack  of  expressing  vividly  the 
hunger  of  their  spirits,  but  of  arousing  passionate  personal 
loyalty.  He  stands  on  a  stump  at  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  a 
suburb  of  Passaic,  where  freedom  of  assembly  has  just  been 
denied  to  striking  mill  workers.  He  gets  as  far  as  a  few  words 
about  historic  American  liberties,  declares  this  to  be  his  first 
stump  speech  made  from  a  bona  fide  stump,  and  is  man- 
handled by  the  sheriff  and  a  group  of  zealous  deputies,  who 
proceed  to  lock  him  up  overnight  for  want  of  $10,000  bail 
money  in  his  pockets. 

He  stands  behind  the  pulpit  of  a  church,  filling  again  the 
ministerial  role  which  gave  him  the  platform  training  he  finds 
so  great  an  asset  now — though  there  is  only  the  slightest  trace 

3  We  are  indebted  to  Devere  Allen  for  the  following  portraits  of 
Norman  Thomas  in  action. 
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of  orthodox  homiletics  in  his  bearing.  He  takes  his  listeners 
from  personal  strivings  up  to  a  larger  struggle  on  behalf  of  all 
mankind. 

He  stands  on  the  rostrum  of  a  famous  university  making 
the  commencement  address  at  the  request  of  the  graduating 
class.  He  speaks  at  once  with  dignity  and  fire,  with  practical 
realism  and  sensitive  imagination.  There  is  youth  in  him, 
and  the  students  respond  to  it.  He  takes  them  into  a  world  of 
problematic  reward  but  of  hearty  adventure.  He  stands  at 
the  door  of  a  room  where  a  committee  of  the  "best  minds" 
has  been  fashioning  the  outlines  of  a  fairer  universe.  He  has 
perhaps  maintained  silence  up  to  now ;  but  before  he  rushes 
off  to  his  sixth  committee  meeting  for  the  day  he  will  present 
a  series  of  cogent  ideas  in  rapid-fire  manner,  often  enough  of 
them  to  keep  the  session  going  for  another  two  or  three  hours. 

When  he  speaks  it  is  his  depth  of  conviction  that  counts, 
primarily.  But  he  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  rich,  resonant 
voice,  and  has  the  gift  of  speaking  at  high  speed  yet  with 
clarity  and  freedom  from  oratorical  bombast. 

Norman  Thomas,  however,  is  no  mere  spellbinder.  He  is  a 
first-rate  executive,  turning  off  titanic  avalanches  of  cor- 
respondence, dictating  articles  and  editorials  syndicated  to  the 
labor  press,  and  signing  letters,  as  a  caller  put  it,  "with  one 
hand  while  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  the  other/'  More 
than  any  man  of  our  generation,  he  has  stirred  the  conscience 
and  directed  the  thinking  of  the  leaders  and  the  youth  of 
America  toward  a  new  economic  order  through  political 
action. 


Through  vocation  and  through  avocation,  concerned  indi- 
viduals may  take  part  in  creative  political  action.  Some  young 
men  and  women  will  find  the  most  satisfying  outlet  for  their 
lives  in  a  political  career,  as  Jerry  Voorhis  is  doing.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  such  individuals  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
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in  local  precincts.  Frank  Kent  and  other  authoritative  writers 
on  politics  place  vigorous  emphasis  upon  the  significance  of  the 
work  done  locally  nearest  to  the  daily  experience  of  the  voters. 
Politics  in  most  American  communities  has  reached  such  a  low 
estate  that  it  is  not  easy  for  high  minded  and  idealistic  candi- 
dates to  be  elected  to  office.  Other  individuals  will  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  Norman  Thomas  and  campaign  for  an 
adequate  program,  irrespective  of  election  to  office.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  attempt  a  comparative  evaluation  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  citizens  of  the  land  by  a  seasoned  office- 
holder elected  by  a  capitalist  party,  like  Senator  Norris,  and  by 
a  forthright  Socialist  who  has  never  won  an  election,  like  Nor- 
man Thomas.  Both  types  are  indispensable.  The  present 
writers  hold  the  conviction  that  the  ultimate  political  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  being  done  by  Norman  Thomas  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  public  officials  who  accept  the  system  of 
competitive  individualism  and  seek  to  bring  about  reforms 
within  its  framework. 

Politics  as  an  avocation  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  every  American  citizen.  The  essence 
of  democracy  is  found  in  the  right  and  the  duty  of  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  political  control  of  the  nation.  Of  primary 
importance  is  work  in  shaping  the  basic  policies  of  parties  and 
candidates.  Clean  politics  is  highly  desirable,  but  abolition  of 
graft  and  corruption  and  waste  is  not  enough.  The  acid  test 
of  political  action  is  this :  does  this  measure  and  does  the  elec- 
tion of  this  candidate  hasten  the  coming  of  a  cooperative  com- 
monwealth, of  a  socialized  planned  economy  ? 


Chapter  Three 
Pioneers  in  the  Cooperative  Movement 

The  Rochdale  Cooperative  was  born  of  necessity 
among  the  impoverished  English  flannel  weavers  of 
Lancashire  in  the  "hungry  forties."  Here  work- 
ers were  paid  less  than  fifty  cents  a  week  for  working  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  After  repeated  meetings,  twenty-seven  men  and 
one  woman  began  to  save  their  pennies,  and  after  collecting 
from  four  to  six  cents  a  week  for  over  a  year,  contributed  a 
pound  apiece,  or  a  total  capital  of  $140. 

On  December  21,  1844,  these  twenty-eight  poor  flannel 
weavers  took  down  their  shutters  and  opened  a  little  store  in 
Toad  Lane  under  the  imposing  title  of  the  Rochdale  Society 
of  Equitable  Pioneers.  They  had  a  pitiful  stock  worth  $70 
of  "flour,  butter,  sugar  and  oatmeal. "  They  had  to  take  turns 
keeping  the  little  store  open  only  three  nights  a  week  after 
their  working  hours.  Yet  this  story  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 
is  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  the  whole  Cooperative  Movement 
that  today  includes  a  membership  of  some  140,000,000  people 
in  465,000  societies  in  every  country  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  is  a  larger  number  than  the  total  membership  of  any  politi- 
cal party  in  the  world,  such  as  the  Communists,  Fascists,  Social- 
ists, or  American  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  had  done  a  busi- 
ness of  $3,500,  and  had  accumulated  a  capital  of  $900,  with 
74  members.  In  seven  years  they  had  purchased  a  flour  mill, 
two  years  later  a  shoe  factory,  and  soon  they  had  their  own 
cotton  and  woolen  mill.  At  first  their  factories  did  not  do  so 
well,  but  their  consumers'  store  prospered  amazingly.  Today 
in  the  small  city  of  Rochdale  with  less  than  100,000  people, 
instead  of  28,  the  Cooperative  has  44,000  members  with 
$2,800,000  capital,  doing  a  business  of  $3,000,000  a  year.  Since 
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they  first  organized  with  $140  capital  they  have  had  in  this  one 
city  a  turnover  in  their  business  of  $150,000,000  and  have  dis- 
tributed among  themselves  $20,000,000  in  dividends. 

Where  others  had  so  often  failed  with  their  Utopian  dreams 
from  the  time  of  Plato's  Republic,  these  untutored  men  had 
succeeded  because  they  hit  upon  certain  simple  rules  of  owner- 
ship by  consumers.  One  reads  the  original  charter  of  these 
twenty-eight  uneducated,  impoverished  flannel  weavers  with 
amazement  to  find  that  they  deliberately  contemplated  from 
the  very  first  the  ultimate  reorganization  of  the  state  and  society 
upon  a  new  principle.  They  determined  to  "proceed  to  arrange 
the  powers  of  production,  distribution,  education  and  govern- 
ment," "to  establish  a  self-supporting  home  colony  of  united 
interests." 

There  was  an  unconscious  wealth  of  human  experience  and 
wisdom,  born  of  failure  in  the  past,  in  their  seemingly  simple 
eight  rules  as  follows : 

Cooperatives : 

1.  have  open  membership. 

2.  are  democratic — one  member,  one  vote. 

3.  pay  limited  interest  on  capital. 

4.  pay  patronage  dividends  on  purchases. 

5.  sell  for  cash  at  market  prices. 

6.  are  neutral  in  race,  religion,  and  politics. 

7.  educate  constantly. 

8.  expand  continuously. 

The  cooperative  wisely  sold  goods  at  prevailing  prices. 
Had  they  started  cut-rate  competition  by  selling  at  cost,  it 
would  have  led  to  destructive  opposition.  Dividing  dividends 
or  profits  on  purchases  resulted  in  the  government  of  the  store 
by  the  consumers  or  the  community  at  large,  it  enabled  the 
cooperative  and  its  members  to  accumulate  capital,  and  it  estab- 
lished the  whole  cooperative  movement  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  pure  democracy.    This  seemingly  slight  Darwinian  varia- 
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tion  developed  a  new  species  of  social  economy  centering  in 
the  consumer.  For  centuries,  under  an  economy  of  scarcity, 
men  had  sought  to  organize  as  producers.  The  whole  system 
of  Marx  and  most  economists  had  centered  in  production, 
almost  ignoring  the  consumer.  The  capitalist,  communist, 
and  fascist  social  orders  all  organize  men  primarily  as  pro- 
ducers, holding  the  unorganized  consumers  at  their  mercy  as 
the  employer  holds  the  employee.  Now,  under  a  growing 
economy  of  abundance  the  consumer  has  become  strategic  and 
central,  but  the  two  poles  of  consumption  and  production  must 
both  be  coordinated  and  protected. 

When  some  of  us  visited  England  this  summer,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  original  twenty-eight  members  of  Roch- 
dale, we  saw  the  same  number  of  twenty-eight  great  chairs  for 
the  directors  of  the  present  cooperative  wholesale  organiza- 
tion in  London  in  a  rich  oak-panelled  room  that  would  not 
have  been  out  of  place  in  J.  P.  Morgan's,  or  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. Today  they  have  some  7,500,000  members  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  They  are  selling  goods  to  more  than 
28,000,000  people,  or  a  million  times  the  original  membership 
in  Rochdale.  They  own  tea  estates  in  India  and  Ceylon,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  factories  in  Britain,  and  their  own  coal  mines 
and  banks.  They  are  the  largest  dealers  in  the  British  Empire 
in  tea,  butter,  sugar,  and  bacon ;  they  have  a  vast  business  in 
insurance  with  more  than  $100,000,000  assets,  collecting  yearly 
premiums  of  $30,000,000;  and  they  have  conducted  wide- 
spread educational  projects. 

Today  the  cooperative  movement  in  Britain  is  doing  a  retail 
trade  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  and  making  a 
profit  of  over  $100,000,000.  Their  capital  has  increased  from 
$140  in  1844  to  $790,000,000,  and  they  have  275,000  em- 
ployees. 

The  seven  and  one  half  million  British  cooperative  members 
with  their  families  supply  about  half  the  nation  organized  as 
buyers,  consumers  and  users  of  goods  and  services  who  own 
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and  control  their  own  democratic  movement.  The  coopera- 
tives already  rank  with  the  "big  five"  in  their  chain  of  banks. 
They  are  now  the  greatest  distributors,  the  largest  millers, 
bakers,  tea  merchants,  dairymen,  furniture  makers,  shoe 
manufacturers,  soap  makers,  grocers,  and  provision  dealers 
in  all  Great  Britain. 


Denmark  is  a  small  country  about  twice  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts, or  one  fourth  of  Iowa,  and  its  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion inhabitants  equal  the  population  of  Minnesota.  Lacking 
in  all  other  natural  resources,  it  must  depend  upon  the  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  its  soil,  nine  tenths  of  which  is  now  produc- 
tive. 

The  early  Vikings  among  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  con- 
quered the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  present  aristocracy 
of  England  through  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  after  defeat 
in  two  wars  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Denmark  sadly 
declined. 

The  peasants  who  had  been  serfs  on  the  feudal  estates  were 
ignorant  and  impoverished,  and  42  per  cent  of  Denmark's 
farmers  were  tenants.  In  the  midst  of  their  despair  arose  the 
father  of  his  country,  N.  F.  Grundtvig  (1783-1872),  later 
Bishop  Grundtvig,  poet,  preacher,  and  patriot,  statesman  and 
educator,  called  the  prophet  of  the  North,  the  most  distin- 
guished Dane  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  youth  he  had 
lost  his  faith  and  immersed  himself  in  the  old  Norse  sagas, 
but  later,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  beliefs,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  religious  reformation  and  an  intellectual  renaissance  that 
finally  led  to  the  economic  reconstruction  of  his  country.  With 
withering  scorn  for  the  pedantic  education  of  his  time,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  now  celebrated  folk  high  schools  or  peo- 
ple's colleges  and  a  system  of  vital  education  which  led  to  the 
rebirth  of  Denmark. 
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Today  illiteracy,  at  one  in  a  thousand,  is  lower  than  in  any 
other  country,  adult  education  is  more  widespread,  and  Den- 
mark has  become  probably  the  most  truly  democratic  country 
in  the  world.  Up  to  1880  the  helpless  tenant  farmers  of 
Denmark  were  exploited  by  middlemen,  just  as  American 
farmers  have  always  been.  In  1881  an  expert  showed  the 
Danes  how  to  improve  their  dairying  and  the  quality  of  their 
butter,  and  a  cooperative  was  formed.  Today  90  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  belong  to  more  than  1,400  dairying  cooperatives 
that  handle  86  per  cent  of  Denmark's  milk  supply.  This  has 
improved  the  quality  of  their  butter,  the  breeding  of  their 
cattle,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  peasants  by  adding  millions 
to  their  income.  A  total  of  200,000  out  of  Denmark's  206,000 
farmers  belong  to  one  or  more  rural  cooperatives.  Through 
credit  associations  and  long-time  government  loans  at  low  rates 
of  interest,  the  42  per  cent  of  tenant  farmers  were  enabled  to 
buy  their  own  farms,  until  a  recent  report  announces :  "There 
is  no  longer  any  farm  tenancy  in  Denmark." 

When  Denmark  was  a  land  of  ignorant  tenant  farmers, 
America,  with  its  open  frontier,  was  the  land  of  opportunity. 
According  to  Secretary  Wallace,  our  Government  gave  away 
280  million  acres  of  land  to  homesteaders,  but  owing  to  grow- 
ing insecurity  and  instability  in  rural  life  under  industrial 
capitalism,  2,800,000  of  our  farmers,  or  42  per  cent,  have  now 
become  tenants.1  This  42  per  cent  is  strangely  enough  the 
exact  proportion  of  tenancy  with  which  Denmark  started  to 
build  a  cooperative  democracy  to  end  tenancy,  poverty,  and 
ignorance.  With  90  per  cent  of  Danish  farmers  members  of 
cooperatives  that  now  function  in  every  village  and  permeate 

1  Tenancy  has  risen  to  72.2  per  cent  in  Mississippi,  68.2  in  Georgia, 
66.6  in  Louisiana,  65.1  in  South  Carolina,  64.7  in  Alabama,  63  in 
Arkansas,  and  60.9  in  Texas.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  74th  Congress  says  that  3  million 
farmers  have  their  farm  homes  heavily  mortgaged  and  less  than 
2  million  of  our  once  proud  home-owning  farmers  remain. 
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the  whole  national  life,  the  turnover  of  the  cooperatives  has 
been  nearly  $500,000,000  a  year,  $395,000,000  of  which  was 
from  marketing  cooperatives. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  commerce  of  Denmark  is  now 
carried  on  by  marketing  and  consumers'  cooperatives.  In 
1934  Denmark  led  the  world  in  butter  export,  supplying  28 
per  cent  of  the  world's  butter  trade ;  and  it  exported  more  bacon 
than  any  other  country. 

As  economic  power  always  carries  with  it  political  power, 
the  farmers  and  laborers  are  the  ruling  classes  in  the  democ- 
racy of  Denmark,  which  is  controlled  neither  by  capitalism, 
communism,  nor  fascism.  The  farmers  educated  in  their  own 
folk  schools  and  by  cooperation  have  had  a  working  majority 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  National  Parliament  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  have  passed  advanced  legislation  for  land  ownership, 
the  democratization  of  credit,  education,  and  social  insurance 
far  in  advance  of  America.  In  1924  the  Social  Democrats, 
representing  the  industrial  workers,  took  over  the  government ; 
and  since  1929  they  have  been  continuously  in  office.  Den- 
mark is  now  democratically  ruled  by  workers  and  farmers. 
Farmers,  trade  unionists,  and  Social  Democrats  have  devel- 
oped the  educational,  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  press 
agencies  of  the  country. 

As  a  result,  the  whole  country  has  prospered.  In  Denmark 
85  per  cent  of  the  farms  and  rural  homes  are  electrified  as 
against  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  rich  America. 
The  Danes  are  far  in  advance  of  us  also  in  social  insurance. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  United  States,  only  13  per  cent  of 
Denmark's  national  budget  is  spent  for  national  defense,  20 
per  cent  is  spent  for  education,  and  21  per  cent  for  social 
insurance. 

While  among  the  sharecroppers  and  poorer  farmers  of  the 
South  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  reverting 
toward  the  status  of  peasants  found  in  Denmark  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  Danes  have  been  building  what  is  perhaps  the 
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model  cooperative  commonwealth  of  the  world,  with  wide- 
spread education,  prosperity,  and  contentment. 

II 

The  now  celebrated  cooperative  movement  in  Sweden  was 
founded  upon  a  sound  system  of  education  similar  to  that  in 
Denmark.  Soon  after  i860  the  farmers  of  Sweden  began  to 
read  about  the  folk  schools  or  people's  colleges  founded  by 
Bishop  Grundtvig.  Today  there  are  more  than  fifty  such 
folk  high  schools  in  Sweden  with  some  1,258  male  and  more 
than  2,000  female  students.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  graduates  of  these 
practical  institutions  dominate  the  Swedish  parliament  and 
write  the  books  and  plays  for  the  people  rather  than  the 
more  academic  graduates  of  the  universities.  These  schools, 
which  closely  resemble  those  in  Denmark,  are  largely  in  the 
rural  areas.  They  give  no  degrees  but  stimulate  the  students 
to  grapple  with  the  practical  problems  of  life  and  direct  their 
energies  into  the  constructive  social  fields  of  politics,  coopera- 
tion and  labor. 

Sweden  has  consistently  chosen  the  "middle  way"  as  between 
the  violent  extremes  of  revolution  and  reaction,  avoiding  both 
the  harsh  dictatorships  of  communism  and  fascism.  Her 
plan  seems  to  offer  a  golden  mean  between  ruthless,  capital- 
istic competition  and  coercive  collectivism.  When  the  Swedes 
learned  from  the  Rochdale  consumers  and  from  the  Danish 
farmers,  they  organized  their  early  cooperative  movement  to 
lower  prices  and  improve  quality  through  better  distribution 
and  popular  production  for  use  rather  than  for  profit.  They 
also  aimed  to  break  the  tyranny  of  capitalistic  monopoly. 

The  first  cooperatives  were  organized  about  1850,  and  the 
Cooperative  Union  and  its  thriving  wholesale  in  1899.  In 
Stockholm  alone  there  are  now  more  than  400  retail  shops 
operated  by  the  consumers'  society,  which  serve  80,000  mem- 
bers.   The  familiar  sign  konsum  always  stands  for  a  smart 
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store  with  high  quality,  but  with  prices  resembling  our  five- 
and-ten-cent  stores. 

The  cooperative  movement,  with  a  total  membership  of  some 
580,000  families,  includes  a  third  of  Sweden's  total  popula- 
tion of  6,211,000.  Its  membership  has  doubled  in  the  last 
decade.  There  are  some  750  local  Consumers'  societies,  which 
operate  more  than  4,000  stores.  The  cooperative  business 
exceeds  $100,000,000  and  returns  at  least  a  3  per  cent  dividend 
to  the  consumers  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Their  business  in- 
cludes more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  retail  trade  of  Sweden 
and  10  per  cent  of  all  manufactures,  and  handles  40  per  cent  of 
the  consumers'  goods  of  the  country.  The  Cooperative  Union, 
in  order  to  provide  for  consumers,  is  at  once  manufacturer 
and  wholesaler,  operating  large  factories,  turnings  out  flour, 
boots,  shoes,  tires,  fertilizers,  rayon,  cash  registers,  macaroni, 
oatmeal,  canned  goods,  margerine,  coffee,  clothing,  and  radios. 
It  defeats  the  big  private  trusts  that  once  monopolized  so  many 
industries.  While  our  five-and-ten-cent  stores  amass  colossal 
fortunes  for  a  few  owners,  the  director  of  cooperatives,  Albin 
Johansson,  probably  the  ablest  business  man  in  Sweden,  re- 
ceives a  very  modest  salary,  yet  the  cooperative  societies  help  to 
share  prosperity  with  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  cooperative  movement  successfully  led  this  democratic 
people  to  battle  against  the  great  cartels  and  trusts.  The  price 
of  cooperative  bread  was  32  per  cent  below  that  of  private 
bakers.  The  monopoly  of  trust  after  trust  was  broken  by  the 
cooperatives.  For  illustration,  the  General  Electric  Company, 
with  American  capital  working  through  the  International  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  formed  a  world-wide  combine.  They 
controlled  electric  light  bulbs  in  many  countries,  charging  arbi- 
trarily all  the  traffic  would  bear.  To  meet  this  private,  profit- 
eering monopoly,  the  cooperatives  began  to  construct  a  fac- 
tory to  produce  electric  light  bulbs  in  Sweden.  They  finally 
united  with  the  wholesale  societies  of  Denmark,  Finland,  Nor- 
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way,  and  Sweden  to  form  the  North  European  Luma  Coopera- 
tive Society,  and  began  production  in  1931.  They  lowered  the 
price  of  bulbs  from  37  to  22  cents  and  forced  down  the  prices 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  not  only  in  Sweden,  and  the 
four  Scandinavian  countries,  but  even  in  England.  They  are 
already  able  to  supply  one-third  of  the  demand  in  Sweden. 

The  cooperative  movement  also  tackled  the  question  of  hous- 
ing. Sweden,  twenty  years  ago,  was  in  the  position  of  the 
United  States  today.  Years  of  agitation  for  slum  clearance 
had  shown  that  private  business  would  not,  or  could  not,  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  the  poor  on  a  basis  of  private  profit. 
It  will  soon  be  said  that  Sweden  is  a  land  without  slums,  urban 
or  rural.  Already  in  Stockholm  some  15  per  cent  of  all  fami- 
lies live  in  cooperative  apartments.  The  H.S.B.,  or  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Society,  builds  apartments  on  three  budgetary 
levels,  houses  which  may  be  purchased  cheaply  upon  the  install- 
ment plan,  or  rented.  In  Sweden  they  have  constructed  already 
more  than  25,000  flats  and  spent  more  than  $90,000,000  on  low 
cost  housing.  In  Stockholm  alone  65,000  live  in  such  apart- 
ment houses.  In  the  cooperative  apartments  designed  by  the 
architect  Markelius,  for  families  where  the  husband  and  wife 
are  both  employed,  a  cooperative  kitchen  supplies  food  for 
tenants  in  the  fifty-seven  apartments,  children  are  cared  for  in 
the  cooperative  nursery,  and  cooperative  servants  care  for  the 
apartments. 

As  we  journeyed  through  this  beautiful  country  in  1937, 
we  found  a  people  educated  and  made  truly  democratic  by  the 
three-fold  organization  of  its  consumers  in  cooperative  socie- 
ties, its  producers  in  labor  unions  or  farm  marketing  organiza- 
tions, and  its  citizens  in  thoroughly  socialized  political  parties 
and  in  control  of  their  own  basic  utilities. 

As  a  result,  we  saw  in  Sweden  neither  extreme  poverty  nor 
wealth,  and  neither  slums  nor  palaces  of  millionaires.  We  saw 
no  beggars,  we  found  no  illiteracy  and  little  unemployment. 
There  were  neither  riots,  strikes,  threatened  revolutions,  nor 
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a  harsh  dictatorship,  such  as  we  had  just  seen  in  fascist  and 
communist  countries.  We  found  no  noisome  political  trials 
or  widespread  executions,  no  terror  nor  army  of  spies  to 
support  a  dictatorship.  Instead  we  found  a  prosperous  peo- 
ple, seemingly  contented  and  happy  as  in  the  other  democratic 
Scandinavian  countries.  They  had  generously  provided  for 
social  insurance  and  yet  had  balanced  their  national  budget. 
Socialists  and  farmers  were  in  political  control,  but  religion 
had  not  been  attacked  by  bigotry  and  it  was  playing  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  motivation  of  the  people. 
And  the  chief  cause  of  all  this  seemed  to  be  that  the  Swedish 
people  had  been  disciplined  in  the  school  of  genuine  democracy 
and  had  learned  to  cooperate. 

Ill 

The  International  Cooperative  Alliance  was  founded  in 
1895  to  function  as  the  union  of  the  federated  cooperative 
societies  of  the  world.  It  collects  information  and  statistics, 
promotes  education  and  propaganda,  and  furthers  service  rela- 
tions between  the  various  national  cooperative  organizations. 
It  already  unites  193,000  cooperative  societies  with  a  total  of 
over  100,000,000  shareholding  members,  doing  an  annual 
business  of  more  than  twenty  billion  dollars.2  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  cooperative  movement  is  now  of  world-wide 
significance  and  is  advancing  in  almost  every  civilized  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  world. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  study  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  other  countries.  In  Norway,  out  of  a  population 
of  2,850,000,  in  connection  with  the  Norway  Cooperative 
Union,  there  are  more  than  500  societies  with  138,557  members, 

2  Many  of  the  statistics  for  the  cooperatives  of  various  countries 
are  taken  from  James  Peter  Warbasse's  excellent  Cooperative  Democ- 
racy, 1936,  price,  $1.50.  This  and  many  other  books  on  cooperation 
may  be  ordered  at  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States,  167 
West  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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500  distributive  stores,  with  bakeries,  butcheries,  boat-repairing 
shops,  a  flour  mill,  and  other  factories.  In  Finland,  with  a 
population  of  3,762,000,  the  two  federations  of  cooperative 
societies  have  636  societies,  3,000  cooperative  stores,  and  a 
total  membership  of  800,000,  including  more  than  half  of  the 
families  in  the  land.  In  Iceland,  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion are  supplied  by  the  cooperatives  and  three  fourths  of  the 
country's  business  is  done  by  them.  In  Holland  the  total  mem- 
bership of  all  cooperatives  is  about  260,000.  In  Switzerland 
there  are  402,000  members  patronizing  2,000  stores.  In  Ger- 
man Switzerland  half  the  population  is  connected  with  co- 
operatives. 

IV 

In  1936,  with  admirable  foresight,  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Cooperative  Enterprise 
in  Europe.  After  conducting  their  investigation  in  ten  demo- 
cratic countries,  including  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland,  their  voluminous  report  was  published  in  1937.3 

After  wide  investigation  of  cooperatives  throughout  Europe 
the  Commission  reports :  "A  movement  that  has  its  full  share 
of  human  errors  has  brought  new  hope,  new  sense  of  owner- 
ship, higher  standards  of  living  to  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
people  of  western  Europe."  The  Inquiry  finds  the  following 
advantages  in  the  cooperative  movement:  It  controls  monop- 
olies, lowers  prices  and  operating  costs,  provides  secure 
investment  and  capital  at  low  cost,  combines  high  manufactur- 

3  The  Report  of  the  Inquiry  on  Cooperative  Enterprises  is  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  price,  65 
cents.  The  Commission  included  Jacob  Baker,  Leland  Olds,  Charles 
E.  Stuart,  Robin  Hood,  Clifford  Gregory,  and  Emily  Canthorn  Bates. 
By  their  definition,  "A  cooperative  enterprise  is  one  which  belongs 
to  the  people  who  use  its  services,  the  control  of  which  rests  equally 
with  all  the  members,  and  the  gains  of  which  are  distributed  to  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  use  they  make  of  its  services." 
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ing  efficiency  and  better  goods,  insists  on  open  accounting, 
good  conditions  of  employment,  widespread  education. 

Among  its  achievements,  the  Inquiry  found  the  reduction 
of  costs  in  retailing,  the  sharing  of  the  profits  of  a  former 
army  of  middlemen  between  producers  and  consumers,  the 
promotion  of  thrift,  the  wider  distribution  of  property  and 
income,  better  citizenship  through  widely  diffused  ownership, 
a  more  rapid  recovery  from  depressions,  decreased  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  wider  general  prosperity  among  peoples  who  learn 
to  cooperate. 

In  Ireland  they  say :  "We  visited  the  spot  where  a  Catholic 
priest  and  a  Protestant  preacher  had  worked  side  by  side  to 
lay  the  brick  that  became  a  cooperative  creamery.  Irish  farm- 
ers who  not  long  before  had  been  shooting  at  one  another  sat 
at  the  director's  table  guiding  the  destinies  of  a  business  that 
runs  well  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year." 

V 

All  the  progressive  countries  of  the  world  had  gone  ahead  of 
America  in  the  cooperative  movement.  We  were  long  pio- 
neers in  a  rich  country  that  bred  individualism.  We  were  the 
land  of  promise,  of  large  fortunes  and  neglected  slums.  Our 
chain  stores  were  cheap  and  efficient,  amassing  unearned  for- 
tunes for  idle  heiresses,  often  out  of  the  sweated  labor  of  their 
employees.  Our  farmers  were  highly  individualistic  with  the 
spirit  of  the  frontier  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  cooperate. 
Our  trade  union  movement  was  long  backward  and  unde- 
veloped, save  for  the  privileged  crafts.  Our  population  was  of 
mixed  races  scattered  over  a  vast  continent  with  no  national 
central  source  of  information  or  cooperative  organization. 
Only  in  the  last  depression  our  people  woke  up,  rubbed  their 
eyes,  and  began  to  cooperate  in  earnest.  We  have  already 
made  more  progress  than  most  Americans  yet  realize  with  a 
total  membership  in  consumers'  cooperatives  of  about  2,000,000 
and  a  business  turnover  of  some  $500,000,000  a  year. 
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There  are  four  prevailing  types  of  cooperatives  in  the  United 
States : 

1.  Purchasing  cooperatives  are  the  most  extensive  and  im- 
portant. These  consumers'  cooperatives  lead  toward  indi- 
vidual home  owning  and  the  social  ownership  of  the  means  of 
distribution  and  manufacturing.  When  nearly  half  the  farm- 
ers of  America  had  become  tenants,  they  began  the  coopera- 
tive purchase  of  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer,  gasoline  and  oil, 
groceries,  and  drygoods.  Already  about  one  third  of  the 
6,800,000  farmers  of  America  are  members  of  at  least  one 
cooperative.  Last  year  farm  cooperative  purchasing  amounted 
to  over  $300,000,000,  of  which  2,000  gas  and  oil  cooperatives 
accounted  for  $48,000,000,  with  a  saving  of  some  $4,000,000 
in  dividends  on  purchases. 

2.  Credit  cooperatives  now  furnish  both  short-term  and 
long-term  credit  to  their  members  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
More  than  5,000  credit  unions  with  over  a  million  members 
are  already  doing  business  in  every  state  in  the  union.  In 
agricultural  credit  a  unique  method  has  been  worked  out 
between  the  government  and  the  cooperatives.  There  is  now 
a  complete  credit  system  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  available  only  for  farmers,  which  has  lent 
some  four  billion  dollars  in  the  past  four  years.  One  third  of 
the  nation's  farm  mortgages  are  now  owned  by  the  Federal 
Land  banks,  which  make  loans  through  5,000  local  Farm  Loan 
Associations.  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  now  make  loans  to 
cooperatives.  Within  the  last  two  years  557  local  production 
associations  have  been  formed  within  reach  of  almost  every 
farmer.  Many  farmers  cooperatives  have  been  developed  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farmers  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union.  More  than  half  the  farm  property  protected  by 
fire  insurance  is  covered  by  mutual  fire  insurance  associations 
controlled  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  there  are  now  some 
1,900  such  farmer-owned  insurance  companies. 

3.  Marketing  cooperatives  enable  the  hitherto  exploited 
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farmers  to  get  together  in  collective  action  as  they  did  so 
successfully  in  Denmark.  Of  some  20,000  farmers'  associa- 
tions, about  9,000  are  engaged  primarily  in  marketing.  They 
had  a  membership  of  more  than  2,000,000  and  did  a  huge 
aggregate  business  of  $1,343,000,000  in  1935. 

This  will  ultimately  affect  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption. Farmers'  marketing  includes  federations  such 
as  the  California  Fruit  Growers  and  the  "Land  o'  Lakes" 
Creamery  serving  hundreds  of  dairies  and  creameries  in  the 
Northwest.  The  National  Cooperative  Council  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington  has  been  established  by  farmers' 
cooperatives  to  promote  their  interests.  It  serves  4,000  co- 
operatives with  a  million  and  a  half  members  doing  an  annual 
business  of  over  a  billion  dollars. 

4.  Production  cooperatives  have  not  heretofore  been  so 
numerous  or  successful  in  America  as  consumers'  coopera- 
tives. Occasionally  industrial  workers  have  combined  to  own 
and  operate  a  factory,  or  groups  of  fishermen  have  organized. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  producers'  cooperatives  among 
impoverished  and  exploited  groups  as  among  the  sharecrop- 
pers of  the  South. 

In  March,  1936,  the  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  was  organized 
at  Hillhouse,  Mississippi,  for  sharecroppers  from  Arkansas 
who  had  been  evicted  because  of  their  membership  in  the 
Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union. 

VI 

Just  as  the  wholesale  cooperatives  were  formed  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  so  the  growth  of 
the  movement  in  America  led  to  the  organization  of  The  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States  in  1916,  in  which 
nineteen  cooperative  wholesales  and  large  retails  are  now 
affiliated  together  with  six  District  Leagues.  The  moving 
spirit  in  its  formation  and  its  president  since  its  foundation 
was  James  Peter  Warbasse.  He  was  a  distinguished  surgeon 
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of  pre-Revolutionary  stock  who  first  became  interested  in  the 
cooperative  movement  in  his  student  days  in  Germany  and  who 
devoted  his  time  and  independent  fortune  to  the  study  of  the 
world-wide  cooperative  movement  and  its  organization  in 
America. 

This  most  useful  Cooperative  League  is  the  clearing  house 
for  the  whole  movement  in  this  country.  It  gathers  and  fur- 
nishes information,  collects  statistics,  and  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  cooperative  education.  It  makes  surveys  of  successes 
and  failures,  publishes  information  in  the  form  of  pamphlet 
literature  and  books  and  a  most  useful  and  up-to-date  monthly 
magazine,  Consumers'  Cooperation.4"  The  League  gives  advice 
and  corresponds  with  students  of  the  cooperative  movement. 
It  provides  lectures,  conducts  conferences,  prepares  study 
courses,  and  publishes  literature.  It  creates  definite  policies  of 
action,  advises  and  prepares  by-laws  for  inexperienced  local- 
societies,  advocates  favorable  legislation,  promotes  district 
leagues  and  wholesales.  It  is  a  federation  not  of  individuals, 
but  of  cooperative  societies,  and  is  governed  by  its  constituent 
members.  At  present  it  has  1,500  member  societies  and  nearly 
a  million  members.  It  also  links  the  American  movement 
with  the  world  International  Cooperative  Alliance. 

VII 

In  each  chapter  we  have  given  the  brief  biographies  of  men 
who  have  done  something  in  the  field  under  discussion,  select- 
ing as  far  as  possible  younger  men  known  to  the  students  of 
this  generation.  As  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement,  we  may  take  the  record  of  Sam  Franklin. 

He  was  born  in  1902  amid  the  hilly  farms  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee. As  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm,  Sam  early  acquired  a  life- 
long love  of  nature,  and  the  habits  of  hard  work  and  of  deep 
thinking.    Educated  at  Maryville  College,  in  Tennessee,  and 

*  Published  by  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States,  167 
West  12th  Street,  New  York  City.     Subscription  price,  $1  a  year. 
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taking  the  fellowship  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  in 
1925,  Sam  studied  for  his  Ph.D.  in  philosophy  at  New  College 
in  Edinburgh  University. 

He  served  six  years  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  where  he  felt  that  he,  like  Kagawa, 
must  live  out  the  social  implications  of  Christianity.  When, 
under  the  tension  of  threatened  war  with  China,  he  could  not 
return  to  Japan,  he  felt  he  must  identify  himself  with  the  deep- 
est need  in  his  own  country,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  among 
the  sharecroppers  of  his  own  portion  of  the  South. 

He  went  into  Arkansas  to  investigate  the  need  of  the  work- 
ers whose  cash  income  had  averaged  $180  a  year  per  family, 
and  of  sharecroppers  trying  to  live  on  $212  annually.  Their 
efforts  to  improve  their  condition  by  organizing  the  Southern 
Tenant  Farmers'  Union  were  met  by  lawless  violence  and 
terror.  On  entering  the  state  in  March,  1936,  with  a  group  of 
friends,  the  whole  party  of  investigators  was  arrested  and 
threatened.  Nevertheless,  Sam  spent  the  night  with  the  tent 
colony  of  evicted  Negro  sharecroppers  to  prevent  a  threatened 
lynching. 

After  release  from  the  arrest,  following  a  search  for  land, 
the  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  of  more  than  2,000  acres  was 
organized  in  March,  1936,  near  Hillhouse,  now  at  Roch- 
dale, Mississippi,  as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  these  im- 
poverished, evicted  sharecroppers  could  succeed  in  a  producers' 
and  consumers'  cooperative.  Starting  with  a  $17,000  farm 
and  a  $17,000  debt,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  Trustees 
held  a  $30,000  farm  fully  paid  for  and  free  from  debt.  Of 
this,  $25,000  was  contributed  in  small  gifts  averaging  five 
dollars  each,  and  $5,000  was  added  to  the  value  of  the  farm 
by  the  labor  of  the  members  in  buildings,  land  cleared,  etc. 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  exactly  twenty-eight  families,  the 
same  number  that  formed  the  first  Rochdale  cooperative, 
successfully  completed  the  first  year  and  divided  the  dividends 
among  themselves. 
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By  the  second  year  they  were  seeking  to  purchase  the  second 
farm  in  the  series  of  the  Cooperative  Farms,  Incorporated. 
Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Mitchell  says :  "The  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  is  a  social  act  of 
strict  heroism.  Here  are  men  and  women — disease-ridden, 
illiterate,  exploited — conducting  one  of  the  most  daring,  com- 
plex, highly  civilized  experiments  in  living  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  known."5  Sam  Franklin  became  the  director 
of  this  producers'  cooperative  movement.  He  was  the  creative 
pioneer  who  first  conceived  not  only  of  this  chain  of  farms  for 
sharecroppers  but  of  a  student  movement  for  social  action 
which  might  in  time  lead  thousands  into  similar  callings  and 
vocations  in  the  midstream  of  the  world's  future  life. 

VIII 

The  cooperative  movement  has  at  last  arrived  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene.  It  is  ready  for  action.  Its  work  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  organized  trade  union  and  political  movements, 
but  it  can  do  some  things  that  no  other  organization  or  move- 
ment can  do.    It  cannot  furnish  jobs  for  inexperienced  men, 

5  The  New  Republic,  Sept.  22,  1937.  The  Delta  Farm  is  founded  on 
the  four  principles  of:  (1)  Efficiency  in  production,  and  economy 
in  finance  through  cooperation.  Organized  both  as  a  consumers'  and 
producers'  cooperative,  they  seek  by  larg^-scale  collective  production 
in  mechanized  agriculture  and  diversified  farming  and  industries 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  collapsing  system  of  cotton  tenancy  with  its 
intolerable  burden  of  debt.  (2)  Participation  in  the  building  of 
a  socialized  economy  of  abundance,  upholding  the  principle  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers' 
Union.  (3)  The  principle  of  inter-racial  justice  as  applied  to  the 
families  of  the  Delta  Farm  which  are  half  white  and  half  colored. 
Though  separate  in  their  social  life,  they  cooperate  in  the  working 
of  the  farm.  (4)  Realistic  religion  as  a  social  dynamic.  This  co- 
operative endeavors  to  exemplify  the  return  of  Christianity  to  its 
prophetic  mission  of  identification  with  the  dispossessed.  An  illus- 
trated report  of  this  experiment,  A  Door  of  Opportunity:  An  Ameri- 
can Adventure  in  Cooperation  with  Sharecroppers,  will  be  sent  for 
10  cenrs  postpaid  from  the  office  of  the  Delta  Cooperative  Farm, 
Room  hoi,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York. 
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but  it  needs  an  army  of  loyal,  intelligent,  voluntary  workers 
like  those  who  promoted  the  movement  in  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  could  a  student  do,  what  could  a  group 
of  young  people  or  a  study  circle  do,  to  organize  a  cooperative 
in  a  local  community  ?  Remembering  that  there  is  no  mystic 
magic  in  the  word  cooperative  and  that  many  such  movements 
have  failed  where  they  were  founded  on  wrong  lines,  let  us  ask, 
out  of  the  costly  experience  of  the  past  in  many  lands,  what  are 
the  conditions  of  success  for  a  local  cooperative? 

The  following  are  among  the  major  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  success  of  a  cooperative  association. 

1.  Start  with  a  small  study  group  of  people  who  are  desir- 
ous of  doing  their  part  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  poverty 
amidst  plenty. 

2.  Develop  from  a  study-circle  into  a  buying  club  or  into  a 
cooperative  association. 

3.  Publicize  the  Consumers'  Cooperative  Movement  through 
personal  interviews,  on  platforms,  in  the  press,  and  through 
the  distribution  of  literature. 

4.  Develop  programs  of  education  for  members,  youth,  and 
employees. 

5.  Keep  expenses  within  income.  Keep  rent  low.  Do  not 
invest  heavily  in  fixtures  or  stock.  Remember  that  voluntary 
effort  usually  is  necessary  in  starting. 

6.  Have  books  audited  monthly.  Always  know  where  you 
stand.    Make  careful  budgets  of  future  operations. 

7.  Sell  for  cash.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  doing  a  credit 
business,  which  has  wrecked  many  enterprises. 

8.  Build  up  reserves  for  future  expansion.  Do  not  pay  out 
all  the  savings  in  patronage  dividends. 

9.  Keep  up  your  enthusiasm.  Do  not  let  discouragements 
cloud  your  vision.  There  are  difficulties  in  any  group  learn- 
ing to  cooperate  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  business. 

There  is  a  special  need  of  the  cooperative  movement  in 
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America.  Are  there  not  others  like  Sam  Franklin,  who  became 
the  director  of  the  Delta  Cooperative  tarm  in  Mississippi,  or 
like  the  earlier  group  of  twenty-eight  poor  workers  in  Roch- 
dale, England,  or  like  the  followers  of  Grundtvig  in  Denmark 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  who  can  seek,  as  a  vocation 
or  an  avocation,  to  build  the  cooperative  commonwealth  in 
their  own  communities? 


Those  desiring  to  start  a  cooperative  in  their  community  or  to 
enter  the  cooperative  movement  may  correspond  with  The  Coopera- 
tive League  of  the  United  States,  167  West  12th  Street,  New  York. 

Readers  interested  in  applying  the  cooperative  principle  to  book 
buying  should  write  to  the  Cooperative  Book  Club,  5  East  57th  St., 
New  York.  This  club  is  being  organized  on  the  Rochdale  plan. 
Membership  costs  $2.00.  Members  can  order  through  the  Club  at 
list  price  any  book  published. 


Chapter  Four 
Pioneers  in  Race  Relations 

The  problem  of  race  relations  in  America  is  inter- 
woven in  the  entire  structure  of  American  life,  and 
is  fundamentally  less  a  matter  of  personal  sentiment 
than  of  democracy  itself.  What  happens  in  this  sphere  is  not 
only  a  symptom,  but  is  frequently  a  cause  of  broad  maladjust- 
ments in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 

Historically,  the  question  of  race  and  its  utility  in  the  rapidly 
expanding  economy  of  the  New  World  injected  itself  uncom- 
fortably into  the  conscience  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence.  It  was  the  great  rock  against 
which  the  institution  of  the  church  split  and  remained  arrayed 
against  itself  in  social  policy  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It 
was  the  factor  that  retarded  for  decades  the  progress  of  such 
sound  movements  as  woman  suffrage  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  those  areas  where  the  problem  was  most  acute.  Cur- 
rently, it  has  set  up  barriers  against  such  humane  legislation 
as  is  proposed  in  the  successive  anti-lynching  bills,  the  old-age 
pensions,  and  state  regulation  of  wages  and  hours.  For  more 
than  seventy  years  it  obscured  the  acute  and  disastrous  prob- 
lems of  share  tenancy  and  share-cropping,  particularly  in  the 
cotton  belt,  where  it  was  habitually  dismissed  lightly  as  merely 
a  Negro  problem.  It  has  contributed  to  lawlessness  through 
tacit  support  of  a  double  standard  of  justice.  It  has  promoted 
bad  manners  and  callousness  to  extremes  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic disability.  It  is  a  part  of  the  culture,  the  institutional 
life,  and  the  civilization  of  the  nation. 

I 

Race  relations  in  America  have  an  important  economic  base. 
Not  only  are  there  many  features  characterized  as  racial  that 
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are  essentially  economic,  but  certain  intrinsic  peculiarities  of 
our  economic  system  are  manifested  in  the  assumed  necessity 
for  exploiting,  for  their  labor  alone,  groups  that  can  be  con- 
veniently labelled  in  the  interest  of  the  groups  in  power.  What 
would  happen  under  a  radically  different  economic  order  is 
yet  problematical.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  race  conflict 
would  be  eliminated  by  a  complete  change  in  the  economic  base 
that  destroyed  the  incentive  to  group  exploitation.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  economic  factor  was  stronger  than  the 
racial  one  in  the  status  and  social  treatment  of  the  non-prop- 
erty-holding whites  in  the  South  during  the  dominance  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  There  is  further  evidence  in  the  prac- 
tice not  infrequent  in  certain  American  industries  large  enough 
to  be  impersonal,  of  given  preference  to  Negro  workers  over 
the  social  objections  of  white  workers,  when  it  is  economically 
advantageous  to  do  so.  It  is  also  a  fact,  however,  that  race 
antagonisms  increase  between  competing  white  and  Negro 
groups  when  in  their  separate  social  lives  group  security  is 
threatened.  Moreover,  in  America,  present  race  sentiments 
of  active  antagonism  serve  to  prevent  that  identification  of 
economic  interests  that  might  eventually  lead  to  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  economic  basis  of  life  generally. 

The  economic  role  of  the  Negro  in  America  offers  a  clear 
example  of  the  compelling  importance  of  the  economic  factor 
in  race  relations.  The  first  period  of  American  economic 
development,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  course  of  history,  would 
have  been  profoundly  different,  if  not  impossible,  without  the 
support  of  black  slaves.  They  were  needed  for  the  seven  great 
labors  of  the  New  World — they  were  needed  in  the  search  for 
gold ;  they  aided  in  the  support  of  the  tobacco  industry,  which 
was  the  life  of  the  Virginia  colony ;  they  were  a  support  of  the 
kingdom  of  cotton,  grown  in  the  South  and  financed  in  the 
North  for  the  vast  textile  industry  of  England;  they  were 
the  articles  of  trade  of  the  wealth-producing  slave-trade  itself, 
which  has  been  properly  called  the  first  big  business  under 
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the  industrial  revolution ;  and  they  were  the  support  of  such 
regional  staples  as  sugar,  rice,  and  indigo,  by  which  sections 
of  America  found  justification  for  living  and  a  means  thereof. 

They  were  the  first  reservoir  of  power  for  the  New  World. 
No  other  mass  power  existed  for  turning  the  wheels  of  infant 
industry  but  this  black  man-power — millions  strong — before 
the  day  of  the  machine,  of  steam  and  electrical  power.  This 
black  labor  provided  power  that  fed  a  growing  nation,  cleared 
the  forest,  made  possible  the  leisure  class  that  made  the  laws 
of  the  nation,  and  spun  its  philosophies  and  its  dreams. 

This  is  the  first  fact  to  be  remembered  as  a  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  present  nature  of  these  economic  issues.  It  can 
be  strongly  doubted  that  moral  conviction  alone  overthrew 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Economically,  slavery  and  the 
plantation  belong  to  the  frontier,  and  as  this  faded,  as  man- 
power itself  yielded  to  the  impersonal  efficiency  of  the  machine, 
as  capital  itself  was  elaborated  as  an  institution,  support  of 
the  frontier  institution  was  doomed,  and  every  essential  fea- 
ture of  it  collapsed  except  the  mental  habits  that  had  been 
created  in  a  society  which  had  tolerated  and  become  adjusted 
to  the  institution. 

The  release  of  this  man-power  into  citizenship  created  a 
new  economic  issue  that  has  been  obscured  by  the  rapid  rise  of 
technology  in  the  New  World.  It  created  a  political  issue  that 
has  been  persistently  circumvented ;  and  a  social  issue  that  has 
never  been  realistically  faced  by  the  nation.  Not  only  was  a 
used  black  man-power  transmuted  into  a  theoretical  citizen- 
ship, but  an  unused  white  man-power,  notably  in  the  South, 
was  transmuted  first  into  citizenship  and  later  into  politi- 
cal control.  Nor  was  the  South  alone  in  this  first  amazing 
economic  revolution.  The  man-power  of  the  North  was 
being  drawn  from  the  starving  surplus  of  congested  Europe. 
And  only  a  rampant  industrial  expansion,  spurred  by  a 
growing  imperialism  in  Europe,- concealed  the  limits  of  this 
cycle  of  growth.    This  period  of  expansion  opened  new  terri- 
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tories  for  exploration,  created  new  wealth,  kept  the  nation 
unreflective  on  its  inevitable  future,  and,  until  the  World 
War,  made  of  it  an  undiscriminating  melting  pot  for  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  World. 

We  can  better  understand  the  position  of  the  Negro  worker 
when  we  note  the  violent  changes  that  have  occurred  in  all 
American  economic  life.  Our  American  civilization  has  its 
roots  in  a  complex  of  assumptions,  many  of  which  have  been 
completely  outgrown.  It  assumed  a  country  of  unlimited 
possibilities  of  territorial  expansion  and  physical  exploitation. 
It  was  this  physical  fact  that  accounts  largely  for  the  char- 
acter of  our  agriculture,  for  our  rugged  and  defiant  individual- 
ism, for  our  unquenchable  thirst  for  speculation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  estimated  by  the 
government  that  it  would  require  at  least  five  hundred  years 
to  settle  our  lands.  In  less  than  one  hundred  years  after  this 
prophecy  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  frontier,  the  end  of 
expansion  and  colonization,  and  had  entered  definitely  into 
another  period  of  intensive  development.  Our  economists 
as  well  as  the  government  are  now  feverishly  trying  to  get  this 
fateful  fact  accepted,  but  as  yet  with  only  mild  success. 

Let  us  take  the  relation  of  the  Negro  to  the  present-day  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  South.  Keeping  in  mind  that  nearly 
four  fifths  of  the  Negro  population  still  remains  in  the  South ; 
that  more  than  half  of  these  are  in  agriculture;  that  most  of 
those  in  agriculture  are  engaged  in  cotton  cultivation ;  and  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  those  so  engaged  are  tenants,  it 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  the  situa- 
tion that  can  follow  any  dislocations  in  the  traditional  cotton 
economy  of  the  South.  And  yet  we  are  not  simply  faced  with 
such  disaster  as  sudden,  new  phenomena ;  we  have  been  faced 
with  deep-lying  dislocations  for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 
It  is  accentuated  today  to  the  point  of  tragedy.  It  has  been 
felt  in  the  expulsion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  these  Negro 
workers  northward  and  cityward,  to  congest  themselves  into 
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knots  of  impotent  misery  around  the  fringes  of  industry.  It 
has  been  felt  in  a  dismayingly  high  mortality,  in  the  ravages  of 
pellagra,  which  spells  hunger  and  malnutrition.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  milling  about  in  the  South  of  thousands  of 
stranded  families,  white  and  black,  in  the  collapse  of  credit, 
the  loss  of  farms,  and  an  ever-increasing  tenancy.  King  Cot- 
ton is  not  only  doomed ;  he  is  dead. 

The  pattern  of  tenancy,  which  affects  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Negro  population,  grew  out  of  the  plantation  system  under 
slavery;  it  was  a  device  to  continue  the  economic  structure 
of  the  plantation  when  the  political  support  of  slavery  had 
been  swept  away.  It  has  created  a  fixed  status  at  the  bottom 
of  the  agricultural  scale  for  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
producers.  Beginning  as  a  simple  matter  of  exploitation  of 
labor  and  land,  it  now  holds  fast  1,000,000  more  white  than 
black  tenants  with  their  families,  and  together  they  total  no 
less  than  10,000,000  people. 

II 

The  injustice  of  existing  relations  between  white  and  colored 
races  throughout  the  world  is  enough  in  itself  to  frustrate 
men's  efforts  for  peace  and  security.  Without  racial  justice, 
both  domestic  and  international  order  will  remain  unstable. 

Even  if  the  colored  races  submitted  indefinitely  to  present 
conditions,  technical  knowledge  and  equipment  will  spread, 
and  white  domination  will  be  undermined.  In  addition,  the 
oppressor  is  likely  to  be  overtaken  by  a  dry  rot  developing 
from  his  own  inertia,  especially  if  he  is  not  opposed. 

But  the  colored  races  will  not  submit  indefinitely  to  white 
domination.  India  and  Japan,  in  different  but  equally  unmis- 
takable ways,  have  served  peremptory  notice.  The  old  order 
is  going. 

The  World  War,  the  exchange  of  students  and  travelers, 
motion  pictures,  multiplied  contacts  of  every  kind,  have  con- 
vinced the  Orient  that  her  technical  inferiority  is  not  inherent 
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nor  permanent,  and  that  any  claim  to  moral  superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  Occident  has  yet  to  be  justified.  Claims  of  the 
white  race  to  superiority  and  to  peculiar  privilege  will  not 
henceforth  meet  with  acquiescence  from  the  colored  peoples 
of  the  earth.  Detailed  examination  of  racial  friction  and  its 
consequences  throughout  the  world  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  book.  But  racial  situations  in  the  United  States  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  world  picture.  Our  lynchings  are  reported 
everywhere;  they  react  on  foreign  missions,  and  on  interna- 
tional relations.  The  rape  of  Ethiopia  called  out  bitter  and 
defiant  appeals  to  race  consciousness.  The  steady  loss  of  our 
foreign  cotton  market  is  full  of  portent  for  millions  of  our 
farm  workers,  white  and  colored. 

Within  our  national  boundaries  it  is  not  only  the  presence 
of  Negroes  that  challenges  our  professions  of  humanity, 
democracy,  and  Christianity.  We  have  also  to  reckon  with 
Orientals,  Mexicans,  American  Indians,  Jews,  and  others  less 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  Nordic  majority.  But  we 
have  a  peculiar  responsibility  for  the  presence  of  Negroes  in 
this  country.  They  constitute  the  largest  non-assimilated  ele- 
ment in  the  nation.  Other  groups  are  not  likely  to  occasion 
such  great  difficulties.  In  this  chapter  we  concern  ourselves 
primarily  with  relations  between  Negroes  and  Whites,  for 
this  concerns  every  American,  every  professing  Christian. 

Many  admit  the  injustice  in  our  race  relations,  but  see  no 
hope  of  a  solution.  The  roots  of  the  present  situation  go 
deep  in  our  history,  perhaps  in  human  nature.  The  colored 
population  is  patient  and  well-behaved.  Change  at  best  will 
be  very  slow.  But  in  the  racial  situation  itself  there  are  dis- 
turbing, explosive  elements  that  should  serve  to  overcome  any 
easy-going  tendency  to  postpone  dealing  with  it  until  some 
more  convenient  season. 

Emancipation  brought  little  of  the  anticipated  freedom. 
Slavery,  which  was  at  least  tempered  by  a  sense  of  the  slave's 
property  value,  was  succeeded  by  an  irresponsible  exploita- 
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tion  without  the  secure  minimum  of  subsistence  which  slavery 
normally  guaranteed.  From  the  welter  of  reconstruction,  the 
freedman  emerged  with  no  land,  no  vote,  almost  no  schools, 
and  the  burden  of  doing  menial  tasks  and  the  common  labor 
of  the  land  for  a  precarious  pittance. 

Booker  Washington  stood  for  the  acquisition  of  a  skill  which 
would  dignify  those  tasks,  and  change  poverty  into  a  secure  if 
modest  livelihood.  That  approach  commanded  a  temporary 
tolerance,  and  promised  at  least  a  limited  self-respect.  Per- 
haps it  implied  a  bi-racialism  which  in  the  long  run  amounts 
to  caste,1  or  the  acceptance  of  an  economic  and  social  status 
of  subjugation.  Negroes  have  seen  themselves  excluded  from 
one  occupation  after  another.  Barbers,  bell-boys,  laundresses 
— their  security  is  gone.  Negroes  have  not  been  taken  into  the 
textile  industry  in  any  great  number.  Some  pursue  the  de- 
liberate policy  of  not  allowing  colored  workers  to  acquire  skill ; 
"Never  let  a  Negro  pick  up  a  tool"  has  not  been  an  uncommon 
saying  in  the  South.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  largely 
composed  of  excitable  and  irresponsible  elements.  They  can 
with  equal  facility  be  manipulated  into  forcing  their  dark- 
skinned  victims  off  relief  into  work  at  starvation  wages,  or 
out  of  any  occupation  that  offers  opportunities,  however 
wretched,  to  white  workers. 

A  school  of  thought  led  by  Doctor  DuBois  has  stood  for  the 
achievement  of  cultural  self-respect  and  self-expression.  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  limitation  of  the  creative  possibilities 
of  any  race  nor  of  any  individual  member  of  it.  Many  Negroes 
have  achieved  self-respect  through  their  own  economic  and 
cultural  progress,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  accorded  their 
dues. 


1  Caste  in  this  chapter  denotes  the  fixed  and  hereditary  division  of 
society  into  artificial  classes.  American  Negroes  are  forced  to  live 
under  conditions,  so  the  people  of  India  say,  which  are  to  be  com- 
pared rather  with  those  of  their  untouchables  or  outcastes  than  with 
those  of  the  castes  as  such. 
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III 

The  expansion  of  Federal  employment  under  the  New  Deal 
has  meant  a  better  proportion  of  white-collar  jobs  for  Negroes, 
and  has  in  a  few  cases  meant  the  setting  of  standards  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  But  the  New  Deal  has  been  limited;  it 
could  not  bring  quick  or  general  deliverance  to  a  submerged 
race. 

Negroes  have  been  disappointed  in  their  major  hopes 
through  three  quarters  of  a  century.  They  have  been  dis- 
illusioned with  regard  to  the  democracy  and  the  Christianity  in 
which  they  put  their  trust.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  they 
were  tempted  by  the  promises  of  communism.  In  it  they  see 
not  a  promised  but  a  demonstrated  freedom  for  racial  minori- 
ties. It  is  not  said  or  assumed  that  considerable  numbers  of 
Negroes  are  embracing  communism.  The  very  powerful  urge 
in  that  direction  is  one  fraught  with  danger  to  them  and  to 
the  South.  Tangible  evidence,  however  slight,  that  commu- 
nism was  spreading  among  the  colored  population  would  set 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  even  the  mildest 
forms  of  interracial  cooperation.  It  would  check  the  progress 
of  Negroes  at  a  dozen  important  points,  open  the  flood-gates 
to  reactionary  enactments  by  state  legislatures,  and  revive  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  with  worse  horrors  than  it  has  yet  perpetrated. 

However  slight  the  threat  of  a  black  communism,  there  is  a 
serious  threat  of  a  white  fascism.  For  generations  white 
southerners  have  had  a  one-party  system.  The  feudal  idea  of 
master  and  man,  of  a  place  pre-determined  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  was  not  shaken  by  emancipation.  It  finds  expression 
today  in  the  mill  villages  and  on  plantations.  It  engulfs  both 
white  and  black,  but  has  fed  principally  on  the  idea  of  race 
superiority.  Discrimination  and  oppression  have  been  toler- 
ated for  so  long  that  there  is  danger  that  they  may  become  an 
unbreakable  custom.  Unless  those  bonds  are  broken  now, 
they  will  become  stronger,  binding  more  closely  until  war, 
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rebellion,  or  collapse  come  upon  the  nation.  The  present, 
manifestly,  affords  the  best  opportunity  to  arrest  the  paralysis 
creeping  over  us. 

IV 

Can  we  isolate  the  microbe  of  this  disease  which  we  call  the 
race  problem  ?  Is  it  not  privilege  ?  The  white  man  is  deter- 
mined to  maintain  those  privileges  which  he  has  long  enjoyed. 
His  badge  is  color,  and  his  instrument  is  segregation.  Segre- 
gation on  a  voluntary  and  reciprocal  basis  is  conceivable,  but 
that  could  only  occur  between  groups  that  were  equal  cul- 
turally, economically,  and  politically.  It  is  not  the  condition 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  today  in  the  United  States.  Privi- 
lege tends  to  segregate  the  privileged  from  the  underprivileged, 
and  segregation  upholds  and  perpetuates  privilege.  But  racial 
segregation  has  an  added  characteristic :  it  divides  the  exploited. 
Underprivileged  members  of  the  majority  join  in  fastening 
segregation  upon  their  underprivileged  fellows  of  the  minor- 
ity race.  Whites  thus  perpetuate  their  own  enslavement — a 
bargain  whose  profits  go  to  the  swelling  of  dividends  for  those 
who  invest  in  "cheap,  docile  white  labor." 

The  law  in  most  southern  states  provides  for  equal  and 
separate  accommodations  for  the  races  in  public  conveyances. 
On  trains  the  accommodations  are  almost  never  equal,  al- 
though Negroes  are  required  to  pay  the  same  rates  as  white 
passengers.  Whites  receive  preferential  treatment  at  the  segre- 
gated ticket  windows.  Negroes  experience  difficulty  or  im- 
possibility in  securing  Pullman  berths. 

In  the  case  of  public  schools,  there  is  no  southern  state 
where  the  per-capita  expenditure  for  white  and  colored  pupils 
is  equal.  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  have  made  some 
progress  toward  equalization,  but  still  spend  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  to  educate  a  white  child  as  a  colored  one. 
In  other  southern  states,  the  ratio  varies  from  three  to  slightly 
above  eight  for  the  white  child,  to  one  for  the  colored  child. 
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White  people  pay  a  great  compliment  to  colored  children,  as  a 
Negro  leader  has  remarked,  in  expecting  them  to  learn  as 
much  for  one  dollar's  worth  of  teaching  as  the  white  children 
learn  from  four  or  five  dollars'  worth.  In  some  counties  the 
ratio  rises  to  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  to  one.  To  educate  on  a 
racial  basis  signifies  caste:  democracy  must  educate  on  the 
basis  of  citizenship. 

Segregation  in  housing  means  discrimination  in  public  utili- 
ties. Street-car  and  bus  service  are  of  indifferent  quality; 
sewers  and  water  mains  are  inadequate;  the  lighting  and  pav- 
ing of  streets  are  inferior.  Negroes,  however,  wield  no  threat 
of  the  ballot  in  local  elections,  and  politicians  ignore  them  with 
relative  impunity. 

Hospital  service  is  in  many  parts  of  the  South  inadequate. 
To  segregate  Negroes  is  frequently  to  exclude  them  altogether 
from  hospital  facilities.  Sometimes  the  colored  patient  is 
admitted  to  special  wards,  and  only  his  physician  is  excluded. 
A  few  years  ago  the  distinguished  Dean  Juliette  Derricotte  of 
Fisk  University  was  severely  injured  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent near  a  Georgia  town.  No  one,  apparently,  even  thought 
of  having  her  admitted  to  the  small  local  hospital.  She  was 
removed  forty  miles  to  a  city  hospital  for  her  race,  and  died. 
Valuable  lives  are  sacrificed  through  this  inhuman  discrimi- 
nation. Negro  physicians  have  very  limited  opportunity  to 
acquire  hospital  experience. 

Part  and  parcel  of  the  segregation  pattern,  and  an  extreme 
example  of  it,  is  political  and  civic  disfranchisement.  The  poll 
tax  is  sometimes  required  to  be  paid  up  for  several  years  back, 
as  in  Georgia,  and  amounts  to  a  property  qualification.  The 
effective  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  citizen  today  is  accom- 
plished through  the  "white  primary."  In  Texas,  for  example, 
the  state  legislature  barred  colored  voters  from  the  Democratic 
primary.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared 
the  measure  unconstitutional.  The  state  executive  committee 
of  the  party  then  established  what  was  in  effect  the  same  law 
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by  resolution.  In  the  courts  a  colored  man  is  almost  hope- 
lessly handicapped.  The  ignorant  defendant  is  loath  to  employ 
a  colored  lawyer  for  two  reasons.  He  has  been  imbued 
throughout  his  life  with  thoughts  of  racial  inferiority.  He 
knows  that  the  benevolent  or  patronizing  attitude  of  a  white 
judge  and  jury  will  be  more  beneficial  to  his  cause  than  an 
assertion  of  his  rights. 

Negroes  have  not  as  a  rule  been  included  in  the  venire  for 
jury  service.  Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Scottsboro  case,  they  will  probably  be  included  whenever  there 
is  prospect  of  an  appeal.  Inclusion  of  some  of  them  in  the 
venire  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  any  of  them  will  serve 
on  the  jury.  If  one  is  allowed  to  serve,  in  a  case  involving  a 
colored  litigant,  he  is  "on  the  spot." 

To  have  their  quota  of  peace  and  judicial  officers  would 
increase  the  civic  pride  and  efficiency  of  colored  citizens.  A 
blot  would  be  removed  from  our  democracy.  It  would  jeopar- 
dize no  genuine  interest  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

Discrimination  is  kept  alive  by  two  somewhat  contradictory 
forces:  a  ridiculous  fear,  and  an  unjustified  assumption  of 
racial  superiority.  If  those  of  the  paler  pigmentation  are  so 
sure  of  their  superiority,  why  do  they  need  so  many  fences  to 
protect  their  preserves  ?  The  mass  of  colored  people  is  orderly, 
industrious,  and  law-abiding.  The  one  thing  lacking  to  make 
them  fully  contented  and  constructive  citizens  is  to  allow  them 
their  meed  of  self-respect. 

V 

White  people  do  have  to  their  credit  economic  and  cultural 
achievements  for  which  Negroes  can  as  yet  offer  no  parallel. 
The  advantage  is  largely  quantitative.  That  it  is  innate,  per- 
manent, racial  can  probably  be  affirmed  with  about  the  same 
hazard  that  was  involved  when  Romans  of  the  day  of  Julius 
Caesar  affirmed  the  permanent,  innate,  and  racial  inferiority 
of  the  Britons  and  the  Celts. 
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Accord  Negroes  the  opportunities  in  education,  trade,  and 
politics  that  white  people  enjoy:  in  two  generations  they  will 
almost  certainly  register  achievements  equal  to  those  of  an 
equal  number  of  white  citizens  starting  from  the  same  eco- 
nomic position.  So  far,  the  findings  of  anthropologists  and 
biologists,  as  summarized  in  1935  by  Klineberg  after  a  com- 
prehensive and  judicial  examination,  afford  abundant  evidence 
of  racial  differences  but  not  of  superiority.  There  is,  he  says, 
almost  no  scientific  opinion  in  favor  of  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent origins  of  the  races.  They  are  not  separated  sharply, 
but  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  each  other. 

At  the  present  stage  of  scientific  investigation,  Klineberg 
concludes :  "The  case  for  psychological  race  differences  has 
never  been  proved.  .  .  .  The  human  race  is  one,  biologically 
speaking.  .  .  .  There  is  no  innate  aversion  of  races  to  one 
another.  .  .  .  Racial  antagonisms  must  be  understood  in 
their  historical  and  social  setting ;  they  have  no  basis  in  biol- 
ogy."2 

The  real  malignancy  of  the  superiority  demon  is  not  to  be 
found  in  its  effects  on  the  minority  but  on  the  majority.  "I 
was  sixteen  years  old,"  averred  a  white  boy,  "  'fore  I  knowed 
I  was  any  better'n  a  nigger."  Think  of  the  gain  involved  in  his 
new  knowledge !  Exploited,  ignorant,  underprivileged  as  be- 
fore, and  as  blissfully  unaware  that  he  is  ignorant,  under- 
privileged, exploited,  he  now  knows  that  he  is  superior.  There 
is  someone  below  him  now;  he  is  a  white  man,  creator  of 
civilization,  and  lord  of  his  creation.  He  can  be  depended  upon 
to  "keep  the  Negro  in  his  place."  He  will  join  with  others  to 
keep  the  colored  man  from  improving  his  educational  oppor- 
tunities, from  voting,  from  owning  land,  from  being  "uppity," 
that  is,  from  behaving  as  an  American  citizen  rather  than  as  a 
serf  or  an  outcaste. 

Meanwhile,  the  white  boy  is  doing  the  one  thing  that  most 

2  Race  Differences. 
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effectively  perpetuates  his  own  enslavement.  White  and  col- 
ored workers,  agricultural  and  industrial,  could  unite  as  work- 
ers, as  voters,  and  as  consumers.  In  this  way  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  greatly  improve  their  cultural  and  economic  con- 
ditions and  advance  in  status.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
divided,  both  will  remain  in  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  today. 
Negroes  left  out  of  unions  are  necessarily  potential  strike- 
breakers. Negroes  held  to  a  low  standard  of  living  cannot 
avoid  offering  a  cruel  competition  and  a  poor  market. 

The  white  boy,  enlightened  by  his  magic  secret,  does  not 
need  to  study;  he  is  already  superior.  He  does  not  need  to 
vote ;  his  vote  is  counted  in  advance  for  the  one  who  guaran- 
tees his  superiority.  He  does  not  need  to  join  a  union;  the 
Klan  can  turn  colored  people  out  of  jobs  if  he  and  his  friends 
want  them.  He  does  not  need  athletics  or  recreation ;  he  can 
demonstrate  his  prowess  and  have  his  fun  by  bullying  an 
"inferior."  What  happens  to  his  ambition,  to  his  sense  of  fair 
play,  to  his  struggle  with  his  impulses  toward  sadism,  is  all  too 
obvious  either  from  as  rapid  an  analysis  as  this  or  from  care- 
ful, wide,  and  prolonged  observation.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
a  Long  or  a  Talmadge  occasionally  gains  political  power.  The 
wonder  is  that  there  is  not  complete  fascism ;  that  the  decency, 
humanness,  and  rare  gentility  of  the  South  have  not  been 
completely  submerged. 

Booker  Washington's  famous  observation  that  in  order  to 
hold  a  man  in  the  ditch  it  is  necessary  to  stay  in  the  ditch  with 
him  has  been  well  demonstrated.  The  continuing  serfdom  of 
a  few  hundred  thousand  ex-slaves  on  the  plantations  has  now 
engulfed  far  more  white  tenants,  share-croppers,  and  day 
laborers  than  colored.  Who  will  deliver  us  from  this  body 
of  death  ? 

Racial  taboos  are  not  uniform  and  are  frequently  contradic- 
tory. Negroes  may  cook  our  food,  wash  our  clothes,  nurse 
our  children.  As  servants  or  employees  their  physical  pres- 
ence and  contact  are  not  found  offensive.    The  same  proximity 
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to  colored  individuals  in  a  civic  or  social  setting  has  been  known 
actually  to  nauseate  white  persons.  It  is  evidently  not  proxim- 
ity but  its  significance  which  offends. 

VI 

One  taboo  is  universal  and  legal  in  the  southern  states : 
intermarriage  is  everywhere  forbidden.  Even  here  there  is  an 
element  of  inconsistency.  One  would  expect  the  object  of 
attack  to  be  miscegenation,  and  it  is  usually  brought  into  the 
discussion.  But  the  real  specter,  one  often  suspects,  is  the 
release  of  the  submerged  race  from  its  position  of  inferiority. 

There  is  no  justification  in  assuming  that  Negroes  are 
eager  to  marry  across  race  lines.  The  assumption  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  in  states  that  have  no  statute  to  bar 
racial  intermarriage.  Negroes  understand  as  well  as  white 
persons  the  desirability  of  mating  with  individuals  who  share 
the  same  background  ;  they  know  the  penalty  to  be  visited  both 
on  parents  and  children  in  a  mixed  union.  Discussion  of  the 
case  against  or  for  intermarriage  is  irrelevant  for  our  genera- 
tion. Given  the  cultural  gaps  and  social  taboos  of  the  age, 
the  number  of  those  who  might  risk  intermarriage  is  too  small 
to  constitute  either  a  menace  or  a  way  of  deliverance.  We  have 
only  to  be  sure  that  emotions  and  speculations  connected  with 
intermarriage  do  not  confuse  us  and  distract  our  attention 
from  issues  that  are  immediate  and  practical. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  predict  that  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  half  the  white  population  of  the  South  will  be  limited 
in  their  essential  and  substantial  privileges  to  those  which  they 
permit  or  help  their  colored  neighbors  to  enjoy.  The  dawn- 
ing recognition  of  this  human  solidarity  by  increasing  numbers 
of  white  people  offers  probably  the  most  tangible  hope  of 
improving  race  relations. 

VII 

A  reasonable  summary  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
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chapter  is  that  Negroes  are  normal  and  worthy  citizens  up  to 
— and  beyond — their  opportunities;  that  citizenship  in  order 
to  preserve  its  essential  meaning  must  be  thrown  open  to  them 
without  reservations ;  that  existing  reservations  are  based  on 
an  assumption  of  white  superiority  not  justified  by  the  facts. 
Emancipation  has  not  been  completed.  How  is  the  process 
to  be  carried  forward? 

Many  "solutions"  of  the  race  problem  have  been  proposed 
and  partially  tried,  some  of  them  fantastic.  No  wholesale 
expatriation  will  be  carried  out ;  there  is  no  promised  land  for 
these  captive  exiles.  Their  exodus  would  be  sternly  resisted 
by  the  very  persons  who  lightly  propose  it.  Vigilantes  in 
some  cases  actually  prevented  migrations  of  colored  workers 
to  northern  industrial  centers  a  few  years  ago.  While  per- 
sonal kindness  and  consideration  are  helpful  and  praiseworthy, 
granted  the  relation  of  status,  they  do  not  change  the  status. 
They  may  make  slavery  bearable,  but  they  cannot  make  it 
right.  Once  the  process  of  emancipation  and  education  has 
been  initiated,  kindness  and  consideration  cannot  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  process. 

One  way  of  expressing  the  fundamental  inadequacy  of  any 
kind  of  paternalism  is  to  point  out  that  it  seeks  to  do  things 
for  the  submerged  minority  instead  of  working  with  it  to  lift 
it.  The  loss  to  democracy  and  efficiency  is  evident.  A  most 
promising  and  fruitful  attempt  to  substitute  cooperation  for 
patronage,  in  the  years  since  the  World  War,  is  embodied  in 
the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  and  its  state  and 
local  branches.  It  was  organized  in  19 19  by  white  and  Negro 
leaders  in  religion,  education,  industry,  and  the  professions. 
In  recent  years,  one  hears  less  of  the  activities  of  local  groups. 
The  central  commission  is  giving  much  of  its  energy  to  useful 
and  dynamic  research.  It  is  publishing  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
for  wide  distribution,  and  securing  the  introduction  of  educa- 
tional material  on  race  into  the  curriculum  of  teachers'  colleges 
and  the  public  schools.    One  of  its  staff  has  organized  and  is 
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extending  an  association  of  southern  white  women  for  the 
prevention  of  lynching.  The  officers  of  the  Commission  have 
achieved  a  position  that  enables  them  to  accomplish  much 
through  personal  influence  with  editors,  ministers,  and  other 
leaders. 

It  is  becoming  evident  through  the  research  work  carried 
on  by  the  Commission — illustrated  by  such  standard  socio- 
logical treatises  as  "The  Tragedy  of  Lynching"  and  "Preface 
to  Peasantry" — that  any  realistic  efforts  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  race  relations  come  squarely  up  against  the  dominant 
economic  forces  that  express  themselves  in  the  plantation  and 
the  mill  village.  The  Commission's  research  is  corroborated 
by  the  findings  of  specialists  working  under  other  auspices, 
and,  increasingly,  by  developments  visible  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  One  can  no  longer  deal  with  the  racial  question  and 
remain  neutral  on  the  economic  questions  of  the  day.  Lynch- 
ing, delinquency,  health,  housing,  education,  vocations  for 
Negroes — all  these  are  linked  with  the  economic  factors  that 
torment  not  only  the  South  but  the  nation  and  the  world. 

One  important  current  of  thought  may  be  labeled  bi-racial- 
ism,  as  distinguished  from  interracial  cooperation.  As  a  solu- 
tion or  as  a  second-best  expedient  is  proposed  the  development 
of  a  separate,  autonomous  and  complete  Negro  society  along- 
side the  white  society.  But  bi-racialism  will  not  solve  the  race 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Democracy  must  devote  all  its 
resources  to  the  benefit  of  all  its  citizens.  It  ought  to  be  super- 
fluous to  point  out  the  denial  of  Christianity  in  any  acceptance 
of  separation  as  final  or  ideal.  But  it  is  not  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  religion  that  bi-racialism  most  quickly  and  most 
surely  breaks  down ;  in  the  governmental  and  economic  realms, 
its  application  becomes  absurd. 

VIII 

How,  then,  are  the  full  rights  of  Negro  citizens,  their 
full  privileges  as  members  of  a  democratic  society,  to  be  real- 
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ized?  The  ultimate  solutions  lie  generations  ahead  of  us. 
We  can  indicate  only  partial  solutions,  only  steps  on  the  way. 

If  democracy  is  to  function,  all  educational  facilities  must 
be  vastly  increased  and  improved,  for  both  white  and  colored 
children.  Education  for  each  group  must  include  information 
about  the  other.  That  information  will  remain  sterile  and 
abstract  unless  it  is  vitalized  and  personalized  through  ac- 
quaintance with  individuals  of  the  other  race. 

Religious  education,  too,  has  inescapable  obligations.  The 
churches  are  by  no  means  oblivious  of  their  responsibility  and 
opportunity.  Increasingly  they  are  introducing  race  educa- 
tion into  their  curriculum,  their  denominational  pro- 
nouncements, their  sermons  and  forums.  Increasingly  they 
are  venturing  into  the  field  of  interracial  acquaintance  and 
cooperation.  A  denominational  woman's  missionary  society 
has  recently  made  wide  use  of  two  excellent  study  books  on 
race,  one  written  by  a  southern  white  woman,  one  by  a  Negro 
sociologist.  Church  women  make  up  the  great  majority  of 
members  in  the  association  of  white  women  for  the  preven- 
tion of  lynching;  they  have  been  approached  in  large  part 
through  church  channels.  The  churches  must  coordinate  and 
unite  their  efforts,  and  they  must  move  from  study  to  action. 

In  estimating  the  contribution  of  religion  to  the  immedi- 
ate improvement  or  ultimate  solution  of  race  problems,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  Christian  Associations.  The  women 
have  made  more  progress  than  the  men,  and  students  more 
than  adults.  In  their  national  and  regional  councils,  the  stu- 
dent associations  are  now  officially  interracial.  The  same  is 
true  of  their  national  conferences,  and  of  all  the  regional 
conferences  except  those  in  the  southeastern  region,  where  an 
official  interracial  conference  is  being  developed  in  addition 
to  regional  conferences  for  each  race.  Justifiable  encourage- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  visible  effects  of  a  few  years  of 
racial  education  and  interracial  cooperation  in  the  student 
Christian  movement. 
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IX 

It  is  possible  that  labor  unions  offer  more  hope  for  improved 
race  relations  than  schools  and  churches.  Young  people  inter- 
ested in  race  relations  seeking  to  invest  their  lives  most  effec- 
tively, will  do  well  to  study  the  labor  movement,  north  and 
south.  It  is  in  an  early  and  still  plastic  stage,  as  compared 
with  education  and  religion.  That  is  especially  true  of  indus- 
trial unionism.  The  unions'  own  interest  is  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  inclusion  of  Negroes.  To  exclude  them  is  to 
strengthen  a  fascist  tendency  in  the  country,  and  a  developed 
fascism  would  mean  the  death  of  unions.  Organizations  of 
farm  tenants  and  of  miners  are  foremost  among  those  in  the 
South  that  include  white  and  colored  workers  on  the  same 
basis.  The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  is  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  of  each  industry  and  depends  on  enrolling 
the  large  majority  of  unskilled  workers.  To  be  consistent 
and  effective  it  must  continue  to  enrol  Negroes. 

Opportunity  for  professional  training  for  Negroes  must  be 
enlarged.  State  schools  offer  but  meager  facilities  to  colored 
students  desiring  to  prepare  for  other  professions  than  teach- 
ing. The  preparation  of  colored  lawyers,  doctors,  pharmacists, 
etc.,  must  be  made  possible  in  one  of  three  ways.  The  state 
may  support  them  in  northern  schools,  admit  them  to  southern 
schools  with  white  students,  or  provide  separate  professional 
schools  of  standard  grade.  The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  takes  to  the  courts  case  after 
case,  especially  in  the  border  states,  of  colored  students  barred 
from  state  professional  schools.  Several  states  might  co- 
operate in  setting  up  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of 
Negroes.  What  better  investment  could  the  South  make,  in 
its  own  interest,  than  to  provide  adequate  medical  service  for 
its  colored  population  ?  Progress  in  this  and  some  other  areas 
depends  perhaps  as  much  on  Negroes  and  Negro  organiza- 
tions as  on  white  individuals  and  associations.    The  National 
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Urban  League,  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  to  which  reference  was  made  above, 
need  and  merit  the  support  of  both  races. 

Negroes  must  have  the  franchise.  The  contribution  of  the 
race  to  American  civilization  merits  the  vote.  Their  enfran- 
chisement will  free  southern  democracy  to  weigh  other  con- 
siderations than  race.  Its  vote  in  the  nation's  councils  will 
become  more  significant  and  powerful  when  it  can  no  longer 
be  counted  in  advance.  Negroes  must  seek  the  ballot  vigor- 
ously and  persistently.  They  must  be  protected  by  statute,  by 
the  courts,  by  an  increasing  fraction  of  public  opinion.  As 
labor  unions  and  cooperatives  develop,  their  members  will 
realize  the  need  of  protection  in  the  legislatures  and  at  the  polls. 
They  will  strive  to  put  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  millions,  of 
both  races,  now  disfranchised  by  ignorance,  poverty,  inertia, 
and  coercion.  One  white  man  in  a  southern  state  has  been  the 
means  of  securing  the  registration  of  approximately  a  thou- 
sand colored  voters.  He  enlisted  the  help  of  Negro  leaders, 
and  they  first  persuaded,  then  carefully  instructed  the  poten- 
tial voters. 

X 

Lynching  must  be  put  as  definitely  behind  us  as  witch- 
burning.  True,  lynching  is  a  symptom  of  a  wide-spread  and 
deep-seated  illness  of  the  social  body.  But  it  is  itself  a  dis- 
ease, a  contagious  one.  It  must  be  attacked  by  special  efforts, 
even  though  its  final  and  complete  eradication  may  have  to 
wait  upon  cures  that  are  more  fundamental.  Lynching  arises 
from  fear,  jealousy,  sadism,  the  repressions  of  a  starved  emo- 
tional life.  There  is  also  a  trace  of  a  sober  pioneer  impromptu 
extra-legality,  now  degenerated  into  the  sheer  intoxication  of 
the  lawless  and  bloodthirsty  man-hunt.  Some  lynchings  con- 
stitute a  quiet  and  deliberate  instrument  of  social  control  to 
"keep  niggers  in  their  place."  A  study  of  3,700  lynchings  in 
the  four  decades  from  1889  to  1929  showed  that  only  23.4% 
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of  the  victims  had  even  been  accused  of  the  actual  or  attempted 
rape  of  white  women.  The  figures  apply  to  accusations 
rather  than  convictions,  because  many  of  the  victims  of  the 
mob  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  trial. 

The  number  of  lynchings  greatly  decreased  during  the 
twenties.  One  factor  in  bringing  this  about  was  the  education 
and  agitation  against  lynching,  promoted  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  by  the 
Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  and  by  churches  and 
schools.  The  N.A.A.C.P.  almost  secured  the  passage,  fifteen 
years  ago,  of  a  Federal  anti-lynching  act.  The  Commission, 
certain  church  bodies,  and  many  southern  editors  have  now 
joined  the  growing  national  demand  for  such  a  measure.  It 
is  now  a  matter  of  nation-wide  concern. 

Many  threatened  lynchings  are  now  prevented.  A  resolute 
public  opinion,  backed  by  the  growing  enlightenment  and 
public  spirit  of  the  press,  can  still  further  discourage  mob 
action.  Lynchers  must  be  punished.  If  state  and  local  action 
continue  to  be  inadequate,  Federal  aid  will  be  made  available. 

XI 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  significant  vocational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  field  of  race  relations  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  those  which  are  discovered  and  developed  by  indi- 
viduals out  of  their  own  interest  in  the  situation  around  them. 
To  a  considerable  degree  this  is  true  of  the  Commission  on 
Interracial  Cooperation,  and  of  the  other  organizations  men- 
tioned above  as  specializing  on  racial  issues. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneers  in  this  field  is  Dr. 
James  H.  Dillard,  whose  achievements  as  an  individual 
created  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  funds  to  operate  on  a  wider 
scale  in  the  needy  field  of  rural  Negro  education.  General 
Armstrong  was  the  creator  of  Hampton  Institute,  Booker 
Washington  of  Tuskegee.  The  list  of  significant  educational 
institutions,  each  one  owing  its  existence  primarily  to  the 
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insight  and  genius  of  one  individual,  might  be  considerably 
extended. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  textile  manufacturer  became 
interested  in  pictures  of  scenes  from  the  cotton  country  and 
decided  that  the  colored  people  needed  her  help.  Coming  to  a 
southern  city,  she  stumbled  onto  the  need  of  a  considerable 
number  of  foundlings.  She  cared  for  as  many  as  she  could, 
and  for  decades  administered  a  home  for  them  which  she 
founded.  Many  were  enabled  to  attend  college  through  her 
aid.  Some  of  the  children  she  helped  have  become  accom- 
plished musicians.  Scores  of  them  owe  to  her  the  opportuni- 
ties that  have  enabled  them  to  become  upright  and  useful 
citizens. 

A  girl  of  limited  means  came  from  a  northern  state,  not 
many  years  ago,  to  attend  a  southern  college  in  a  town  ad- 
joining an  industrial  community.  She  located  in  the  slum  sec- 
tion and  began  to  work  with  the  human  substratum  of  the 
community.  She  walked  six  miles  a  day  several  times  a  week, 
lived  in  an  unheated  room,  and  underwent  various  other  hard- 
ships. With  the  help  of  other  girls  in  the  college  Y.W.C.A., 
she  started  a  lending  library  for  Negroes  of  the  industrial 
section.  When  she  graduated,  the  city  commission  gave  her  a 
slender  salary  to  continue  her  work,  which  had  expanded  to 
include  teaching  and  serving  as  friend  and  counsellor  to  the 
colored  community.  She  has  already  sent  three  boys  to  col- 
lege. Hundreds  of  situations  await  the  coming  of  similarly 
devoted  workers,  both  white  and  colored,  northern  and  south- 
ern. 

Short  of  complete  vocational  enlistment,  specific  contribu- 
tions of  thought  and  energy  are  needed  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  leaders,  as  well  as  rank  and  file  citizens,  of  both 
races.  Social  workers,  teachers,  preachers,  labor  leaders,  em- 
ployers, writers,  and  government  officials  both  high  and  low, 
have  the  largest  opportunities  and  responsibilities  in  the  im- 
proving of  race  relations. 
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We  may  take  teaching  as  an  example.  In  literature,  stu- 
dents may  be  introduced  to  a  wealth  of  writing  by  and  about 
Negroes  and  members  of  other  races.  In  biology,  racial  dif- 
ferences may  be  studied  and  the  evidence  on  which  claims  of 
superiority  are  commonly  based  may  be  evaluated.  In  history 
and  biography,  makers  of  our  modern  civilization  may  be 
presented  without  partiality.  Teachers  of  sociology  have  the 
right  and  the  obligation  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  be- 
tween students  of  different  racial  groups,  and  to  forward  the 
process  by  which  they  may  help  to  educate  each  other.  The 
major  responsibility  rests  upon  white  persons,  but  it  is  not 
an  exclusive  one.  It  is  naive  to  suppose  that  every  gesture 
toward  justice,  reconciliation,  cooperation,  made  by  a  white 
individual  or  group,  will  be  humbly,  gratefully,  cordially  ac- 
cepted at  its  face  value  by  the  other  race.  White  persons  are 
not  the  only  ones  guilty  of  lumping  all  members  of  a  race 
together  under  one  indiscriminate  label.  Negroes,  generaliz- 
ing from  unfortunate  and  inadequate  experience,  sometimes 
conclude  that  "no  white  man  is  to  be  trusted. "  Long  practice 
under  stern  necessity  has  made  them  adept  at  concealing  their 
attitudes.  It  is  a  great  achievement  when  individuals  and 
groups  of  different  race  reach  the  point  where  they  can  not 
only  appreciate  and  compliment  each  other,  but  can  in  frank- 
ness and  good  humor  consider  together  their  reciprocal  com- 
plaints and  criticisms. 

Without  perspective  there  is  no  patience.  The  customs  of 
a  people  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  lightly  or  hastily,  no  matter 
how  great  the  need  of  change.  The  greatest  revolutionary 
taught  his  disciples  in  terms  of  leaven,  of  seeds,  of  the  danger 
of  uprooting  the  good  with  the  bad — always  he  talked  of 
growth. 

Patience  does  not  mean  less  determination  and  courage,  but 
more.  One  needs  not  only  the  courage  of  adventure  but  the 
cosmic  courage  which  we  call  faith  :  courage  to  go  against  and 
beyond  his  contemporaries,  to  endure  opprobrium  and  ostra- 
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cism,  as  "seeing  the  invisible"  which  may  not  become  actual 
for  another  generation.  To  change  the  stream  of  things  indi- 
vidual after  individual,  group  after  group,  must  set  their  faces 
in  a  different  direction. 

There  are  indications  of  a  revolt  among  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  white  Southerners  against  a  binding  complex  of 
traditions  which,  while  maintaining  a  pressure  for  the  racial 
status  quo,  inevitably  fostered  a  dangerous  conservatism  re- 
garding other  social  development.  The  newer  generations  lack 
the  incentives  to  bitter  repression  and,  except  as  these  hold  over 
from  a  respected  past,  do  not  operate  with  the  same  force. 
It  is  now  more  the  mood  of  the  times  to  be  liberal  regarding 
race  as  well  as  religion,  politics,  and  economics.  The  new 
direction  of  these  relations  seems  to  promise  an  even  wider 
range  of  communications,  and  this  comes  not  merely  through 
casual  contact,  and  through  literature,  but  through  the  in- 
evitable increase  of  common  experiences,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  see  and  understand  the  motives  and  attitudes  and 
aspirations  of  other  groups. 

XII 

In  conclusion,  we  are  concerned  first  and  last  that  the  Negro 
should  have  his  fundamental  right  of  basic  economic  justice. 
We  should  not  allow  clear  thinking  and  courageous  action  to 
be  diverted  by  drawing  across  the  trail  of  race  relations,  of 
justice,  the  red  herring  of  some  provocative  question,  such  as 
"social  equality."  Many  of  us  feel  that  from  the  time  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dragged  the  Negro  to  America  in  our  slave 
ships  we  have  done  the  gravest  injustice  to  this  race.  To  put 
it  quite  bluntly,  many  of  us  of  the  more  privileged  race  feel 
that  we  have  robbed  the  Negro,  and  that  we  must  do  so  no 
longer. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Christ  taught  and  practiced 
the  ideal  of  complete  brotherhood,  where  there  should  be 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free.     Should  not 
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all  of  us  who  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christians  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  practise  this ;  or  if 
not,  to  admit  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  matter  of 
race  relations  either  our  religion  is  a  failure,  or  else  we  as 
Christians  are  failures.  If,  so  far  as  race  relations  are  con- 
cerned, complete  brotherhood  at  every  point,  without  any 
trace  of  race  and  color  prejudice,  is  fully  granted  in  Soviet 
Russia,  and  among  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  can  we  as 
Christians  accept  a  lower  standard  ? 

In  closing,  a  single  illustration  may  be  given  of  how  students 
may  do  something  concrete  to  change  this  state  of  things  so  dis- 
tressing to  the  Christian  conscience.  Only  fifteen  years  ago 
at  the  Hollister  student  conference  in  the  western  South, 
the  leaders  decided  to  invite  Major  Moton  as  the  first  Negro 
speaker  ever  asked  to  address  the  conference.  Thinking  that 
the  students  would  object  to  eating  in  the  dining  hall  with  a 
Negro,  the  leaders  decided  to  ask  Major  Moton  to  eat  alone  in 
his  cabin.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  if  the  guest  were 
thus  segregated,  he  would  have  to  eat  with  him.  At  first  the 
leaders  thought  they  would  ask  Major  Moton  not  to  come  at 
all ;  then  they  decided  to  take  the  plunge  and  try  the  course  of 
brotherhood. 

As  the  speaker  was  closing  the  platform  address  of  the 
morning,  Major  Moton  arrived  from  the  train  and  took  his 
place  in  a  back  seat.  The  speaker  said  that  the  Major  prob- 
ably knew  more  about  the  race  question  than  any  of  them; 
would  he  add  a  word  at  the  close  of  the  meeting?  Major 
Moton,  who  is  the  great-grandson  of  a  captured  African 
chief,  said,  with  that  fine  sense  of  humor  native  to  his  race, 
that  amid  such  a  galaxy  of  talent  he  could  not  hope  to  add 
anything,  save  perhaps  "a  touch  of  color"  to  the  occasion. 
Then  he  said  he  was  proud  of  his  race  and  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  any  other. 

The  students  were  captivated.  They  went  in  to  dinner  with 
him  and  he  became  the  honored  guest  of  the  conference.    With 
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what  result  ?  For  many  years  now  this  southern  student  con- 
ference has  come  to  include  not  only  Negro  speakers  and 
group  leaders,  but  students  of  both  races  as  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  conference.  Students  there  initiated  to  a  realization 
of  racial  brotherhood,  often  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
have  returned  to  their  colleges  to  start  interracial  conferences 
and  study  groups  for  a  better  understanding  of  racial  prob- 
lems, and  to  work  for  social  justice  and  the  complete  economic 
emancipation  of  the  Negro  in  their  own  colleges  and  through- 
out the  country.  The  result  is  that  changes  have  taken  place 
throughout  this  region  in  the  matter  of  race  relations  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  South  or  North. 

Very  few  of  us  can  give  our  lives  exclusively  and  profes- 
sionally to  the  cause  of  Negro  education  and  of  race  relations. 
But  cannot  all  Christians  give  their  lives  to  Christ  to  bring  in 
the  day  of  brotherhood  which  he  taught  and  which  our  coun- 
try so  desperately  needs  ? 

XIII 

As  an  illustrative  biography  in  the  field  of  race  relations, 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown3  is  a  Negro  woman  carefully  edu- 
cated in  a  New  England  atmosphere,  vigorous  and  outspoken 
in  ringing  Yankee  accents,  sensitive  to  suffering,  intolerant  of 
ignorance  and  slovenliness,  with  a  crusader's  temperament. 

Born  in  Henderson,  North  Carolina,  in  1882,  Charlotte 
Hawkins  was  taken  by  her  parents  a  few  years  later  to  New 
England.  They  settled  in  the  strange  and  cold  environment 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  New  England  schools 
once  made  a  great  point  of  Latin,  and  it  happened  to  be  Virgil 
that  the  girl  was  reading  one  day  as  she  pushed  the  baby  car- 
riage. On  her  way  she  met  a  very  interesting  woman — Alice 
Freeman,  who  was  later  Mrs.  George  Herbert  Palmer.    Mrs. 

8  This  biography  is  by  Charles  S.  Johnson,  reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  Friendship  Press  from  his  Preface  to  Racial  Understanding. 
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Palmer  liked  the  dark,  eager  girl  with  her  Virgil  and  her  job 
and  baby  carriage,  and  she  engaged  her  in  conversation.  This 
chance  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  beautiful 
friendship,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  Palmer  Memorial  Institute 
in  North  Carolina.  The  real  education  of  Charlotte  Hawkins 
also  began  with  this  meeting.  From  the  tutelage  of  Mrs. 
Palmer  she  went  to  the  State  Normal  School  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  she  prepared  to  teach. 

According  to  her  own  story:  "A  kindly-faced  elderly 
woman  chose  to  change  her  seat  that  she  might  enter  into  con- 
versation with  me  on  a  railway  journey.  She  discovered  my 
aim  and  told  me  of  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  North  Carolina,  and  its  great  need  for  well 
prepared  teachers." 

The  American  Missionary  Association  soon  heard  Char- 
lotte's story  and  employed  her.  Going  from  Massachusetts  to 
North  Carolina  was  a  serious  step  to  take  impetuously.  The 
North  Carolinians  resented  this  brown  Yankee  schoolmarm 
who  tried  "to  put  on  airs."  The  school  was  not  a  school  but 
a  perilously  dilapidated  church.  The  teacher's  cottage  was 
not  a  cottage,  but  a  crumbling  log  cabin.  The  first  chapter 
of  Charlotte  Hawkins'  career  ended  when  she  tried  to  change 
things. 

Mrs.  Palmer  died  in  1902,  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association  withdrew  its  support.  Independently,  Charlotte 
Hawkins  set  about  to  build  a  school  as  a  memorial  to  her  friend. 
A  first  building  would  cost  about  eight  hundred  dollars.  Un- 
expectedly, Mr.  Charles  Guthrie  of  New  York  gave  her  the 
entire  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  a  first  tiny  building  was 
erected,  which  she  promptly  named  Palmer  Memorial  Institute. 

In  1917  this  school  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary. 
Friends  journeyed  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  join  in  the 
exercises.  Hoping  to  place  the  school  on  a  basis  more  secure 
than  that  of  uncertain  subscriptions,  Charlotte  Hawkins  (now 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown)  set  about  raising  a  partial  endow- 
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mcnt.  Julius  Rosenwald  became  interested  and  offered  a  gen- 
erous annuity  for  five  years. 

On  a  cold  December  night  a  fire  reduced  the  industrial 
building  and  the  commissary  to  ashes.  Mrs.  Brown's  prompt 
plans  to  rebuild  convinced  her  white  neighbors,  finally,  that 
her  mission  in  North  Carolina  was  to  build  and  not  to  destroy. 
When  news  of  her  misfortune  reached  Greensboro,  Edward 
Wharton,  a  prominent  banker,  the  chairman  of  her  board  of 
trustees,  asked  her  plans  for  the  future.  Remembering  the 
loyal  friends  of  her  youth,  she  said,  "I  am  going  back  to  Boston 
to  see  if  I  can  raise  money  to  continue  the  school  for  the  year." 
To  her  amazement  Mr.  Wharton  answered,  "You  will  not 
need  to  go  to  Boston  to  continue  this  institution.  The  people 
of  Greensboro  will  advance  money  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 

A  meeting  was  planned,  and  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  she  met 
a  South  which  she  had  never  known  before.  When  she  re- 
turned to  Sedalia  in  the  evening  she  had  one  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  pledges  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  school's  support  and  rebuilding.  In  1920  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  there  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
modern  institution. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute  today  is  Sedalia.  Much  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  institution  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  sturdy  memorial  to  a  friendship.  The  children  who  go 
out  from  it  carry  the  deep  markings  of  the  personality  that 
reared  and  nurtured  the  institution,  and  of  the  spirit  that  in- 
spired it.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  served  as  chairman  of 
the  school's  board  of  directors  and  of  its  endowment  fund. 
Julius  Rosenwald  helped  surmount  serious  obstacles. 

Booker  T.  Washington  once  remarked,  in  a  moment  of  high 
good  humor,  "Well,  Charlotte,  you  are  about  the  only  Negro 
convert  I  made  in  New  England."  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  head  the  list  of  sponsors  of  the 
George  Herbert  Palmer  Memorial  Fund.     After  twenty-five 
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years  of  teaching,  Mrs.  Brown  secured  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  received  the  bachelor's  degree  at  Wellesley.  Her 
neighbors,  Livingstone  College,  North  Carolina  College  for 
Negroes,  and  Wilberforce  University,  have  conferred  honor- 
ary degrees  upon  her.  This  is  a  record  in  which  any  American 
would  take  pride.  But  in  the  record  also  are  many  indignities 
which  are  the  peculiar  heritage  of  a  brown  face. 

As  recently  as  1935,  in  the  company  of  a  representative 
body  of  American  educators,  who  offered  to  purchase  the 
space  of  an  entire  Pullman  car  in  order  to  spare  her  another 
humiliation,  Mrs.  Brown  put  on  a  maid's  cap  and  apron  so 
that  she  might  ride  through  Texas  in  the  same  car  with  her 
white  friends.  Not  even  the  intercession  of  a  friend,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  could  win  this  courtesy  from  the  rail- 
road conductor. 


Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  field  of  race  relations  as  a  vocation 
or  avocation  may  correspond  with  the  following  agencies :  The  Com- 
mission on  Interracial  Cooperation,  710  Standard  Building,  Atlanta; 
The  Racial  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  George 
Haines,  Secretary,  105  E.  226.  Street,  New  York  City;  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Philadelphia.  The  fol- 
lowing Negro  colleges  and  schools  have  some  white  faculty  members : 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Atlanta  University,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  Ala. ;  Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Mississippi ;  Paine  Col- 
lege, Augusta,  Ga. ;  Spelman  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Piney  Woods 
College,  Piney  Woods,  Mississippi;  Calhoun  College,  Calhoun,  Ala.; 
Trinity  Academy,  Athens,  Ga. ;  Stillman  Institute,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.; 
St.  Augustine  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  LeMoyne  College,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  others. 


Chapter  Five 
Pioneering  Vocations  and  Avocations 

I 

The  Choice  of  a  Life  Work1 

A  man's  life  energy  flows  into  society  mainly  through  his 
occupation.  The  product  of  his  working  clay  is  his 
chief  social  delivery.  It  is  the  carrier  of  his  personal 
dynamic,  the  basic  expression  of  who  and  what  he  is.  This  is 
true,  of  course,  only  if  his  occupation  is  so  chosen  that  it  is 
actually  his  own.  Otherwise  it  may  be  merely  some  dull  routine 
into  which  he  has  drifted  in  ignorance  about  himself  or  the 
work,  or  accepted  under  stress  of  circumstance,  and  never 
actually  expressing  the  man  himself.  Or,  occupation  may  be 
the  mere  frivol  of  a  play-boy  son  of  the  rich,  tragic  because 
the  resources  which  he  embodies  and  controls,  often  very  great 
resources,  are  never  put  into  a  work  product  or  delivered  to 
society  at  all. 

But  men  and  women  who  face  the  social  realities  of  the  mod- 
ern world  such  as  have  been  described  in  this  book  often  get 
a  sense  of  vocation  which  is  more  than  mere  occupation.  Some 
great  social  need  lays  hold  of  them — calls  them.  Some  creative 
pioneer  whom  they  have  personally  known  illustrates  tellingly 
what  one  person  can  do  to  further  a  social  cause.  They  see 
society  actually  different  at  a  point  or  two  because  of  such 
pioneering.  They  themselves  might  dream  a  dream  of  social 
differences  through  the  output  of  their  own  productive 
energies.  They  come  to  understand  that  while  everybody  has 
some  sort  of  occupation,  few  have  the  call  from  without  or  the 
urge  from  within  to  share  creatively  in  needed  social  trans- 

1  The  first  two  sections  of  this  chapter  are  by  Richard  Henry  Ed- 
wards, of  Cornell  University. 
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formations.  They  see  that  these  few  are  they  who  count 
most. 

Essentially  the  issue  for  college  men  and  women  divides 
just  here — occupation  or  vocation.  The  issue  faces  students 
especially  because  of  their  greater  freedom  to  choose,  their 
wider  range  of  information  and  acquaintance.  Any  occupa- 
tion to  be  successful  for  a  lifetime,  must  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  express  the  person.  That  is  basic,  axiomatic.  But 
vocation  does  more  than  that,  it  lifts  the  person  and  draws 
him  out,  calls  him  to  give  the  best  he  has  on  his  highest  levels, 
to  give  till  it  hurts,  and  then  to  keep  on  giving. 

The  difference  between  occupation  and  vocation  is  not  that 
in  the  latter  one  forces  himself  to  do  something  for  which  he 
has  no  aptitude,  interest,  or  training — something  which  goes 
counter  to  mental  and  temperamental  make  up.  Erase  that 
misconception.  The  reverse  is  true.  In  vocation  one  has  a 
social  end  or  goal — a  far-flung  purpose  profoundly  expressive 
of  the  most  intelligent  self — a  goal  that  may  be  quite  lacking  in 
mere  occupation. 

The  sag  in  human  living  is  always  from  high  vocation  to 
mere  occupation.  All  selfishness,  laziness,  fear,  the  love  of 
luxury,  and  the  super-caution  of  parents  and  friends  move 
with  the  trend  until  a  smug  man  in  a  "snug"  job  or  a  smug 
woman  in  a  silken  boudoir  is  the  end  of  what  might  have  been 
a  creative  pioneer.  They  were  just  not  big  enough  or  brave 
enough  persons  to  carry  through. 

The  issue  divides  at  this  point.  Pioneering  is  not  for  all. 
Here's  the  difference.  Some  human  suffering  deeply  shared, 
some  great  need  deeply  felt,  some  social  goal  clearly  con- 
ceived and  bravely  espoused  with  clean  convictions — these  take 
the  place  of  primary  focus  upon  economic  returns,  upon  self- 
advancement  or  merely  selfish  satisfactions.  In  the  work- 
product  there's  a  difference  too — both  a  quantitative  and  a 
qualitative  difference.  That  fact  roots  back  into  the  very 
nature  of  man,  for  the  psychology  of  adolescence  reveals  that 
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youths  who  never  pass  beyond  self-seeking  and  the  self-cen- 
tered interests  are  retarded  persons,  still  adolescent,  who  are 
not  matured  psychologically  or  spiritually,  whereas  release 
into  the  pursuit  of  social  goals  is  one  of  the  marks  of  matur- 
ity. The  degree  of  one's  socialization  then  is  the  mark  of  one's 
development.  How  truly  and  widely  have  one's  concerns 
moved  out  beyond  himself  and  his  individual  interests  ?  That 
will  reveal  how  far  along  he  is.  The  work-product  shows  the 
difference,  for  the  full  sweep  of  one's  mature  potentialities 
flows  only  into  centrifugal  channels,  never  into  selfish  centrip- 
etal ones.  Without  some  sense  of  vocation,  as  the  concept  of 
vocation  is  here  set  forth,  one  is  never  a  creative  pioneer. 

But  vocation  does  not  necessarily  mean  travel  to  the  geo- 
graphically distant  frontier,  or  hand-to-hand  battle  "at  the 
gates,"  or  in  political  conventions,  or  even  picket  duty  in  a 
strike.  It  may  mean  these,  but  these  may  be  only  escapes 
from  even  sterner  realities,  merely  the  working  off  of  un- 
satisfied selfish  cravings  or  of  exhibitionistic  desires.  Voca- 
tion implies  the  use  of  intelligence  about  one's  self  and  the 
job  to  be  done — clear-headedness  about  the  task  and  about 
one's  own  aptitudes  and  also  one's  self-deception  and  tempera- 
mental tricks.  Especially  important  is  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence that  adolescents  of  the  "Well,  let's  do  something"  type 
rarely  bring  to  bear  upon  themselves,  and  complex  social 
issues.  For  it  might  indeed  be  in  the  solitude  of  lonely  crea- 
tive study,  of  thinking  and  planning  persistently  till  time  for 
speech  and  action  come,  that  the  solution  might  be  found.  It 
might  be  the  loneliness  of  laboratory  research  through  long 
days  and  nights  until  discovery  comes. 

Erase  another  misconception.  The  creative  pioneers  are 
not  to  be  identified  with  easy-speaking  orators  or  men  in  the 
limelight.  They  may  not  necessarily  be  fighters  and  organ- 
izers or  quick-on-the-trigger  extroverts.  No.  The  quiet,  the 
determined,  the  deep-visioned  and  slow-spoken,  the  pa- 
tiently researching — these  also  belong.    Rauschenbusch,  Pas- 
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teur,  the  Curies,  and  their  like  belong.  Creative  pioneering  is 
in  fact  not  to  be  identified  with  any  particular  psychological 
temperament.  It  has  mostly  to  do  with  the  ideas  one  has  in 
his  head  about  social  values,  and  the  motivations  one  has  in 
his  heart  about  the  ends  that  are  really  worth  his  own  effort. 
These  make  the  difference.  With  the  same  abilities  but  with 
different  ideals  and  social  goals — Jack  the  chemist  may  spe- 
cialize on  lethal  gas,  or  pioneer  in  disease  control  for  human 
welfare. 

Nor  is  there  anything  final  in  relation  to  creative  pioneer- 
ing about  the  setting  of  one's  life.  Even  a  compulsory  loca- 
tion, provided  only  one  is  not  cut  off  from  human  needs, 
may  be  the  scene  of  creative  work.  Just  because  Alice  might 
have  to  stay  home  for  awhile  after  college,  she  need  not  be  a 
mere  "Alice  sit  by  the  fire.',  Hozv  does  she  stay  at  home  ?  To 
what  ends  does  she  sit  and  maybe  knit  by  the  fire  ?  Does  any 
product,  wool  socks,  or  warm  friendship,  or  fresh  ideas,  get 
across  to  her  fellow  adventurers  in  lonely  distant  posts,  or 
"over  beyond  the  tracks"  in  her  own  city  ?  Pioneering  spirits 
at  the  home  base  have  their  indispensable  share  as  anyone  who 
ever  got  wool  socks  in  the  trenches,  or  a  real  letter  of  friendship 
in  a  forest  rangers'  cabin,  or  a  new  book  in  a  mission  hospital, 
well  knows.  Whatever  one's  abilities,  type  of  vocational  inter- 
est, temperament,  or  location,  it  is  not  these  but  rather  one's 
social  goals  and  the  persistence  of  one's  concentration  upon 
them  that  are  essential  for  high  vocation.  If,  however,  one's 
life  is  unavoidably  tied  to  something  which  is  for  him  merely 
an  occupation  as  his  means  of  livelihood,  or  if  he  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work,  then  he  may  put  into  his  chosen  cause  as 
an  avocation  the  same  spirit  and  sharing  to  the  limit  of  his  time 
and  powers  as  he  would  if  it  were  his  chosen  vocation.  For 
freedom  is  severely  limited  in  a  time  of  transition  like  the 
present  at  the  end  of  an  economic  order,  when  millions  are 
unemployed  or  on  relief.  Whatever  our  difficulties,  there  are 
many  in  the  same  boat  with  us. 
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Looking  at  the  situation  broadly,  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  men  and  women  enough  to  fill  the  well-standardized 
positions  and  the  lucrative  jobs.  The  conventionally-minded, 
the  unimaginative,  the  fearful,  and  the  self-seeking,  whose 
eyes  see  only  financial  return,  security,  and  prestige — they  will 
look  after  themselves.  But  the  great  causes  set  forth  in  this 
book,  and  other  vocations  like  them,  call  out  to  American 
college  men  and  women,  the  most  free  and  favored  youth 
group  in  the  world,  to  do  the  work  of  creative  pioneers. 

II 

Finding  a  Cause 

Lord  Morley  advised  young  people  to  identify  themselves 
with  some  worthy  but  unpopular  cause.  Somewhere  in  our 
own  situation,  by  picking  up  the  local  end  of  a  national  issue, 
as  one  picks  up  the  end  of  a  long  leading  string,  we  may  find 
a  cause  to  which  we  shall  want  to  give  our  lives,  or  more  than 
one  cause,  perhaps,  to  which  we  shall  want  to  give  real  alle- 
giance. What  have  been  the  stirring  social  causes  in  recent 
years  in  the  lives  of  courageous  men  and  women  of  whom  we 
know  ?  How  would  these  do  for  a  few  of  them  ?2  What  addi- 
tional names  would  we  add  for  any  of  these  causes  ?  Which 
cause  might  be  mine?  Shall  it  be:  (a)  better  health,  as  with 
Louis  Pasteur  or  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell?  (b)  a  better  life 
for  the  poor,  as  with  Jane  Addams  or  Jacob  Riis?  (c)  a 
decent  life  for  children,  as  with  Grace  Abbott?  (d)  honest 
government,  as  with  Stitt  Wilson  or  Lincoln  Steffens?  (e) 
courageous  journalism,  as  with  Charles  Clayton  Morrison, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Paul  Kellogg?  (f)  decent  prison 

2  The  writer  does  not  seek  to  canonize  any  one  of  these  persons 
or  to  sanctify  their  opinions.  With  the  opinions  of  some  he  disagrees ; 
with  others  he  agrees  in  whole  or  in  part;  but  that  is  unimportant. 
The  writer  believes  that  all  are  seekers  for  the  new  society  with 
essentially  Christian  purposes  and  are  so  near  the  present  scene  as 
to  bring  vivid  suggestions  to  young  people. 
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conditions,  as  with  Thomas  Mott  Osborne?  (g)  justice  in 
industry,  as  with  Louis  D.  Brandeis  or  Edward  A.  Filene? 
(h)  the  dedication  of  wealth  to  social  ends,  as  with  Julius 
Rosenwald?  (i)  the  elimination  of  war  and  improvement  of 
international  relations,  as  with  Bishop  Paul  Jones,  S.  O. 
Levinson,  Toyohiko  Kagawa?  (j)  justice  for  consumers,  as 
with  Stuart  Chase?  (k)  rebirth  of  education,  as  with  Froebel, 
Pestalozzi,  John  Dewey?  (1)  the  advance  of  true  science,  as 
with  the  Curies,  Albert  Einstein,  Robert  A.  Millikan,  Arthur 
Compton?  (m)  the  cause  of  temperance,  as  with  Frances 
E.  Willard  or  Raymond  Robins?  (n)  better  race  relations, 
as  with  Booker  T.  Washington  or  W.  W.  Alexander?  (o)  a 
socially  minded  church,  as  with  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Bishop 
McConnell,  or  Reinhold  Niebuhr?  (p)  the  foreign  mission 
field,  as  with  Albert  Schweitzer  in  Africa,  or  Stanley  Jones 
in  India? 

A  Christian  vocation  is  any  honorable  work  entered  in  such 
a  spirit  and  with  such  a  purpose  as  to  minister  to  human  needs 
and  to  set  forth  the  Christian  order  of  life  in  society.  Charles 
Steinmetz,  wizard  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  supposed 
to  receive  a  high  salary,  died  possessing  only  a  small  insurance 
policy  and  an  antiquated  car.  He  had  refused,  it  was  found, 
to  accept  any  salary.  "I  will  do  my  work  for  its  own  sake," 
he  said.  "Money  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  He  had 
found  his  vocation ! 

This  whole  book  is  a  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  high  adven- 
ture for  social  ends.  It  calls  to  the  relatively  few  who  have  a 
sense  of  vocation  to  give  directly  their  dynamic  energies,  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  to  the  crucially  important  needs  of  the 
world  today.  If  the  five  great  pioneering  areas  set  forth  in  this 
book  have  been  rightly  chosen  as  crucial,  the  full-time  or  part- 
time  services  of  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  now 
demanded.  We  shall  list  merely  as  suggestive  a  few  vocations 
and  avocations,  but  no  attempt  is  made  at  completeness  and  it 
is  to  be  recognized  that  one  may  not  find  either  a  vocation  or 
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an  avocation  in  any  one  of  these  suggestions,  or  even  an  area 
of  interest.  A  student  may,  however,  discover  in  considering 
one  or  more  of  these  vocations  a  test  of  the  depth  and  reality 
of  his  social  interest  and  pick  up  a  clue  to  his  further  reading, 
consultation,  and  a  period  of  experimental  work  that  may  in 
turn  lead  on  to  significant  changes  in  his  life  experience. 

First,  run  your  eye  down  the  list  that  follows,  reading  the 
whole  before  marking  it.  Remember  it  is  an  over-simplified 
partial  list  to  which  the  student  is  expected  to  add  other  call- 
ings. Now  re-read  it  slowly  and  mark  with  a  check  each  of 
those  vocations  that  makes  a  positive  appeal  to  you.  You  may 
be  interested  in  several.  If  so,  do  not  let  that  trouble  you; 
many  young  people  have  widespread  interests. 

Second,  think  about  those  that  you  have  checked.  Let  all 
the  others  fade  for  the  present  into  the  background.  Weigh 
the  ones  that  you  have  checked  back  and  forth  against  one 
another. 

Third,  face  this  question  :  If  I  had  to  make  my  choice  today, 
what  would  be  my  number  I,  my  number  2,  my  number  3,  and 
so  on? 

Fourth,  for  the  time  being,  focus  your  attention  on  your 
number  1. 

1.  Read  everything  you  can  get  hold  of  about  your  number 
I — books  of  description,  biographies  of  men  or  women  who 
have  followed  it,  books  of  fiction  that  deal  with  it. 

2.  Consult  with  those  who  are  already  in  your  preferred 
vocation,  especially  about  the  aptitudes  it  requires,  the  rewards 
it  offers,  and  how  it  checks  with  a  Christian  purpose.  As  you 
consult  with  these  individuals,  you  can  find  whether  you 
respond  with  quickened  pulse  or  with  flagging  interest. 

3.  Take  advantage  of  some  period  of  your  life  for  a  try  out. 
If  you  are  a  student,  you  can  spend  a  summer  vacation  as  an 
apprentice  somewhere  in  the  area  of  your  chosen  calling,  even 
if  only  as  a  doctor's  chauffeur,  for  example.  If  you  are 
through  with  school  or  college,  you  can  take  your  first  job 
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somewhere  in  this  area  and  see  if  your  interest  quickens  or 
wanes.  Experience  at  this  stage  is  worth  far  more  than  higher 
pay  on  some  other  temporary  job. 

If  with  such  reading,  consultation,  and  experiment  you  find 
your  interest  increasing,  then  you  may  rightly  feel  that  you  are 
off  on  the  right  foot  and  can  safely  proceed  to  work  in  the 
field  of  your  first  choice,  provided  it  continues  to  check  with 
your  Christian  purpose.  If  you  find  your  interest  waning,  re- 
make your  priority  list,  take  a  fresh  number  I,  and  repeat  the 
process. 
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Brief  Vocational  "Findex"  for  Men 


Agricultural  Worker 

Author  or  Writer 

Business  Man 

Economist 

Educator 

Engineer :  Chemical,  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, Industrial,  Marine,  Me- 
chanical, Mining,  Radio,  and 
Research 


Industrialist 

Lawyer 

Medical  Worker  :   Physician, 

Surgeon  or  Psychiatrist 
Minister:    Missionary,    Christian 

worker 
Scientist 
Secretary 
Social  Worker 
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Accountant 

Busines:  Manager 

Child  Hygiene  Worker 

Clerk 

Club  Worker :  With  Scouts,  Set- 
tlements, Y.  W.  C  A.,  etc. 

Department  Store  Worker 

Dietitian 

Domestic  Worker 

Educator,  Dean  of  Women,  Su- 
perintendent 


Vocational  "Findex"  for  Women 
Nurse 


Physical  Director 

Home  Maker 

Librarian 

Religious  Work  Director 

Secretary 

Social  Worker 

Stenographer 

Technologist 
— and  nearly  all  of  the  voca- 
tions for  men 
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Vocations  in  Industrial  Relations 

1.  Students  and  teachers  in  the  fields  of  economics,  sociology,  and 
labor  problems  research  who  will  discover  and  tell  the  truth  about 
labor  conditions  and  economic  facts. 

2.  Public  speakers,  ministers,  and  popular  lecturers  who  will  inter- 
pret the  cause  of  labor,  especially  calling  public  attention  to  unjust 
hours,  wages,  and  working  and  living  conditions. 

3.  Special  investigators  and  writers  who  are  expert  in  stating  the 
cause  of  labor. 

4.  Exceptional  individuals  who  will  join  the  ranks  of  manual  or 
skilled  workers  and  enter  as  fully  as  possible  into  the  struggle 
of  the  masses,  eventually  as  officials  of  labor  unions,  or  as  leaders 
in  workers'  education. 

5.  Organizers  of  labor  unions  of  such  caliber  and  character  as  to 
command  the  allegiance  of  the  workers  and  the  respect  of  the 
public. 

6.  Lawyers  who  will  specialize  upon  securing  justice  for  oppressed 
labor  groups,  or  individuals.  Legislators,  judges  and  public  offi- 
cials who  will  frame,  interpret,  and  administer  laws  that  give  justice 
to  workers. 

7.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  social  workers  to  do  medical  and  relief  work 
and  all  other  forms  of  case  work  among  families  of  the  workers. 

Political  Action 

1.  Men  and  women  who  will  take  seriously  the  duties  of  citizenship 
by  endeavoring  to  vote  intelligently,  taking  into  account  not  only  the 
characters  of  the  various  candidates,  but  more  especially  the  social 
policies  that  they  represent. 

2.  Students  and  teachers  in  the  fields  of  political  and  social  science, 
who  will  interpret  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  state,  who  will 
point  out  the  relationship  of  economics  to  politics,  and  who  will  carry 
on  public  education  in  behalf  of  the  socialization  of  the  chief  sources 
of  industrial  wealth. 

3.  Political  leaders,  organizers,  public  speakers,  teachers,  ministers, 
and  popular  lecturers  who  will  interpret  the  urgent  need  of  a  political 
party  with  a  mass  following  committed  to  socializing  industry,  and 
who  will  make  every  political  campaign  an  occasion  for  honest  social 
education. 

4.  Young  men  and  women  who  will  endeavor  to  win  election  to  pub- 
lic office  and  who  will  devote  themselves  to  a  public  career  in  this 
important  field. 

5.  Newspaper  owners,  publishers,  and  journalists  who  will  tell 
the  truth  about  social,  economic,  and  political  conditions. 

6.  Special  investigators,  district  attorneys,  and  police  officers  who 
will  expose  and  prosecute  the  racketeers  and  the  malignant  forces  of 
the  underworld. 
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The  Cooperative  Movement 
I.  Students  and  teachers  in  the  fields  of  economics,  sociology  and 
social  psychology,  education,  religion,  and  ethics  who  can  discover 
and  set  forth  the  truth  about  the  ramifications  of  competition  in  per- 
sonal and  social  life,  in  its  psychological  and  spiritual  results,  as 
well  as  in  economics  and  politics. 

2.  Public  speakers  and  popular  lecturers  in  these  same  fields. 

3.  Special  investigators  and  writers  of  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
reports  bearing  upon  special  phases  of  cooperation,  for  both  religious 
and  secular  journals. 

4.  Socially  minded  ministers,  lecturers,  and  educators  who  will 
present  and  foster  the  development  of  cooperative  efforts. 

5.  Professional  organizers  and  managers  of  cooperatives  among  all 
producing  and  consuming  groups,  notably  farmers  and  factory  work- 
ers, business  managers,  buyers  and  salesmen,  accountants,  clerks,  and 
stenographers. 

6.  Teachers  and  administrative  officers  in  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  in  which  the  principles  and  processes  of  mutuality  are  per- 
sistently carried  through,  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the  co- 
operative processes. 

7.  Lay  organizers  and  volunteer  coaches,  group  discussion  and 
recreation  leaders  to  work  with  members  of  cooperatives  in  avoiding 
mistakes  in  group  procedure. 

8.  Cooperative  workers  in  positions  of  productive  labor,  manufac- 
turing or  otherwise  producing  various  goods,  who  refuse  to  tolerate 
conditions  of  social  injustice  for  themselves  or  for  others,  but  who 
share  all  labor  and  consuming  processes  with  mutual  concern. 

Race  Relations 

1.  Leaders  of  thought,  ministers,  educators,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
writers  of  all  races  who  will  speak  out  and  write  courageously  against 
racial  injustice  and  exploitation  of  every  type — economic,  social,  legal, 
educational,  and  religious — and  who  will  suggest  constructive  ways  by 
which  better  understandings  between  races  can  be  secured  with  equal 
justice  for  all. 

2.  Ministers,  teachers,  and  social  workers  who  will  patiently  deal 
with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  hostility  in  personal  relations  within 
each  race,  and  especially  in  relation  to  those  of  another  race. 

3.  Administration  officers,  local,  state,  and  national,  who  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  facts  of  illegal  race  discriminations,  mob  violence, 
and  lynchings,  and  to  risk  their  lives,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of 
justice. 

4.  Lawyers,  who  will,  at  personal  risk,  defend  the  members  of  a  less 
favored  race  against  crowd  prejudice  and  violence. 

5.  Landowners,  employers  of  labor,  plantation  managers,  and  fac- 
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tory  foremen  who,  by  every  means,  will  fulfill  the  demands  of  equal 
justice  between  races. 

6.  Students  who  will  be  creative  pioneers  in  seeking  complete  racial 
justice  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  demands  of  Christian  brother- 
hood on  the  campus,  and  in  their  home  communities. 

Socializing  Religion 
i.  Prophetic  leaders  in  the  ministry  who  will  proclaim  the  gospel 
of  economic  justice,  social  honesty,  ethical  reality,  and  divine  love 
in  all  human  relationships,  bringing  to  bear  the  full  meaning  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  they  see  them. 

2.  Writers  in  the  religious  and  secular  press,  and  teachers  who  will 
seek  the  practical  application  to  life  of  socialized  and  personalized 
religion. 

3.  Church  officers  of  all  ranks  and  laymen  who  shall  live  with 
horizons  steadily  widening  to  encompass  all  human  needs,  economic 
and  religious,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  apply  Christian  principles  to 
the  life  and  conduct  of  the  churches. 

4.  Leaders  who  will  implement  their  religion  by  economic  and 
political  action,  and  who  will  apply  in  their  churches  and  communi- 
ties the  whole  gospel,  personal  and  social,  to  the  whole  of  life  as 
suggested  in  the  closing  chapter. 

Ill 

Social  Work  as  a  Vocation3 

In  that  remarkable  essay,  Retreat  From  Reason,  by 
Lancelot  Hogben,4  which  sends  the  mind  shooting  off  in  all 
sorts  of  enticing  directions,  there  appears  the  following  simple 
definition  of  wealth:  "The  wealth  of  nations  depends  on  (a) 
the  material  resources  of  man's  environment,  (b)  the  biologi- 
cal resources  of  social  personnel,  (c)  the  social  resources  for 
mobilising  the  common  will  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  first 
two." 

This  clarifying  statement  includes  also  an  excellent  defini- 

8  This  section  on  Social  Work  is  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Professor 
of  Social  Philosophy  at  the  New  York  School  for  Social  Work,  122 
East  226.  St.,  New  York  Technical  training  for  social  workers  is 
given  at  this  school  and  in  the  advanced  state  universities. 

'Retreat  From  Reason,  published  in  England  by  Watts  &  Co.,  and 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Hampshire  Bookshop,  Northampton, 
Mass. 
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tion  of  social  work — namely,  in  its  final  phrase.  Social  work, 
I  assume,  includes  all  those  efforts  directed  toward  social 
organization  which  have  as  their  objective  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  man's  biological  potentialities  and  the  best  utilization 
of  his  natural  resources.  Thus,  I  may  begin  by  saying  that 
everybody  who  shares  this  point  of  view  is  a  social  worker.5 
Those  who  still  believe  that  our  material  or  human  resources 
will  be  properly  conserved  or  used  without  social  work,  that 
is,  without  a  pervasive  social  incentive,  belong  to  a  pre-social 
work  era. 

This  cultural  description  of  the  basis  of  social  work  needs 
now  to  be  brought  into  alignment  with  a  more  technical  defini- 
tion. There  are  those  who  have  attained  a  social  work  point  of 
view,  and  there  are  others  who  function  as  professional  social 
workers.  These  latter  persons  have  in  recent  years  achieved 
the  status  of  professionals ,  they  are  now  to  be  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  older  professions  of  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and 
the  ministry.  Indeed,  social  work  is  probably  the  most  rapidly- 
growing  profession  of  all  at  present,  and  many  individuals 
who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  considered  themselves  perma- 
nently located  in  one  of  the  older  professions  have  in  recent 
months  transferred  to  social  work,  or  they  have  begun  re- 
training for  social  work.  The  trend  toward  professionaliza- 
tion  in  social  work  has  endured  for  more  than  a  half  century, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  decades  that  true  professional 
standards  have  been  approached. 

Technically  speaking  a  social  worker  is  a  person  who  is 
trained  to  utilize  social  resources  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving our  human  stock  and  elevating  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing ;  he  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  either  by  a  private  social 
agency  or  by  a  governmental  unit;  he  joins  with  other  social 
workers  in  forming  associations  for  the  added  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  his  craft  and  of  his  clients.    As  in  all 

8  It  is  in  this  broad  sense  that  John  Dewey  often  refers  to  social 
work  as  a  term  contrasted  with  individualism. 
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other  professions,  the  law  of  specialization  operates  and  there 
are  now  many  varieties  of  social  workers.  Instead  of  listing 
these  various  classifications  in  detail,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  brief  statement  indicating  the  major  functional  differ- 
entiations.    There  are  social  workers  who 

(a)  administer  programs  of  social  work  and  utilize  primarily  the 
skills  of  the  executive ; 

(b)  perform  case  work  in  relation  to  individual  instances  of  un- 
adjustment; 

(c)  attempt  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  individuals  through  the 
instrumentality  of  group  work; 

(d)  aid  in  the  discovery  of  social  situations  and  in  their  factual 
description  by  means  of  social  research; 

(e)  function  primarily  on  behalf  of  new  social  legislation  designed 
to  correct  injustices  or  to  distribute  social  benefits; 

(f)  manage  or  perform  services  within  public  institutions  such  as 
reformatories,  hospitals,  sanatoria,  et  cetera; 

(g)  strive  t^  bring  about  a  working  relationship  between  social 
adaptation  and  the  law  and  act  as  agents  of  the  law  in  admin- 
istering probation,  parole,  domestic  relation  courts,  courts  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  et  cetera. 

(h)  organize  local  communities  for  more  effective  support  of  or 
administration  of  social  work; 

(i)  perform  the  function  of  supplying  public  information  regard- 
ing the  social  problem  and  social  work ; 

(j)  assist  in  the  professional  education  of  social  workers,  or  the 
training  of  lay  leaders  who  supplement  the  work  of  profes- 
sionals. 

These  ten  areas  appear  to  include  most  of  the  existing  divi- 
sions of  social  work,  but  the  classification  is  not  complete. 
Social  work  is  a  growing  profession  and  consequently  tends 
to  advance  into  new  spheres.6  For  example,  one  discovers 
that  civil  service  examinations  are  now  being  advertised  on 
behalf  of  social  analysts.  The  rapid  spread  of  social  security 
legislation  has  given  rise  to  many  new  vocational  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  categories.  But,  to  maintain  a  functional  point 
of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  professional  social  workers  per- 

8  The  new  occupational  classification  now  being  devised  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  should  indicate  the  extent  of 
these  expansions  during  recent  years. 
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form  the  tasks  of  administration,  case  work,  group  work, 
research,  legislation,  management,  interpretation  of  the  law, 
community  organization,  social  work  interpretation,  and  edu- 
cation. In  any  case,  this  sort  of  a  classification  will  serve 
best  for  my  immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  raise  the  question : 
"Who  should  enter  the  field  of  social  work?" 

The  techniques  and  skills  required  of  social  workers  are  in 
essentials  not  different  from  those  called  for  by  other  profes- 
sions. Basically,  these  techniques  and  skills  are  inherent  in 
the  task  of  bringing  science  and  intelligence  to  bear  upon 
human  problems.  There  are,  however,  certain  differentials 
that  deserve  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  younger  per- 
sons who  are  attempting  to  make  appropriate  vocational 
choices.  I  am  not  assuming  at  this  point  that  each  individual 
person  is  by  nature  and  endowments  designated  to  enter  a 
particular  profession  or  occupation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
conviction  runs  counter  to  this  conception,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  historically  unrealistic.  There  are  still  many  who  believe 
that  choosing  a  vocation  is  analogous  to  choosing  a  mate,  and 
their  vocational  ideas  are  similarly  romantic.  In  a  technologi- 
cal society  each  individual  will  do  well  if  he  thinks  of  himself 
as  a  person  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  a  new 
occupation  at  any  stage  of  life.  At  any  rate,  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  lead  a  successful  life  if  he  thinks  of  himself,  not  as 
pre-destined  to  a  single  occupation  but,  rather,  as  capable  of 
succeeding  in  a  variety  of  occupations. 

Although  I  am  not  now  proposing  a  self-test  for  prospec- 
tive social  workers,  my  suggestion  is  that  those  who  are 
inclined  to  consider  social  work  as  their  future  profession 
reflect  upon  the  following  criteria,  or  better  still,  enter  into 
discussions  with  others  centered  upon  these  qualifications. 

The  basic  consideration  for  all  social  work  is  human  rela- 
tionships. No  individual  should  contemplate  a  career  in  social 
work  unless  he  is  interested  in  the  problem  of  interactions 
between  persons.     If  this  interest  does  not  extend  to  the 
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level  of  improvement  or  reform,  he  should  choose  such  tasks 
in  social  work  as  do  not  bring  him  into  actual  contact  with 
people,  but  in  this  case  he  should  probably  dismiss  the  idea 
entirely.  In  other  words,  it  is  my  belief  that  no  person  can 
succeed  in  social  work,  in  terms  of  external  effectiveness  and 
personal  satisfactions,  unless  he  cares  for  people  as  people  and 
believes  that  human  relationships  may  be  improved.  To  many 
persons  this  may  sound  like  an  unscientific  statement;  they 
may  believe  that  a  person  trained  scientifically  should  have  no 
interest  in  reform.  This  belief  belongs  to  what  I  frequently 
refer  to  as  the  naive  stage  of  scientific  thought.  The  end  of 
knowledge  is  action,  and  the  scientist  who  disclaims  any  con- 
cern for  the  end-results  of  his  work  seems  to  me  to  be  prac- 
tising intellectual  evasion.7 

The  second  qualification  for  a  successful  social  worker  is 
less  temperamental :  the  social  worker  should  be  a  person  ca- 
pable of  sensitizing  himself  to  all  of  the  various  disciplines  that 
illuminate  human  relations.  This  means,  in  the  first  place,  a 
person  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  factual 
material  produced  by  all  of  the  social  sciences.  But,  it  also 
means  that  such  a  person  must  be  capable  of  learning  from 
social  experience  itself.  He  should  be,  in  other  words,  suffi- 
ciently scientific  to  be  able  to  tap  the  resources  of  social  re- 
search and  sufficiently  human  to  be  able  to  participate  with  his 
fellows  in  varieties  of  social  enterprises.  What  he  thus  learns 
about  human  nature  will  tend  to  get  itself  focused  both  as 
understanding  and  as  skill  in  his  profession. 

A  person's  philosophy  is,  I  presume,  a  combination  of  the 
degree  of  realism  that  he  is  able  to  attain,  his  pattern  of 
aspiration  or  faith,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  experience. 

7  See  again  Hogben's  essay,  especially  where  he  discusses  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  naive  scientific  point  of  view  and  humanism. 
He  there  designates  the  three  principal  scientific  fallacies  as  the  Idols 
of  Logic,  of  Purity,  and  of  Caution.  Retreat  From  Reason,  pp.  5-12, 
English  Edition. 
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If  this  combination  culminates  in  an  attitude  of  continuing 
experimentalism,  the  result  will  be  a  philosophy  compatible 
with  the  profession  of  social  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
individual's  philosophy  leads  to  absolutism,  to  some  precon- 
ceived notion  either  of  despair  or  of  Utopia,  he  should  not 
enter  the  field  of  social  work.  There  is  no  end  to  social  work. 
The  social  problem  will  never  be  completely  resolved.  This  is 
not  a  perfect  world  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  become  one.  The 
social  worker  strives  to  utilize  every  possible  means  for  making 
it  better,  but  his  satisfactions  do  not.  derive  primarily  from  his 
successes;  his  chief  enjoyments  come  from  the  development 
and  the  improvement  of  his  methods.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  social  worker's  philosophy  is  devoid  of  values.  On  the 
contrary,  the  social  worker  functions  definitely  within  a  pat- 
tern of  values,  but  the  pattern  is  never  fixed.  For  example, 
the  social  worker  believes  that  injustices  should  be  attacked 
and  he  devotes  himself  to  this  end;  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  any  particular  form  of  social  organization  will  finally 
eliminate  all  injustice.  In  short,  the  social  worker  who  suc- 
ceeds as  a  professional  and  as  a  person  is  invariably  a  scientific 
humanist  who  remains  always  faithful  to  the  law  of  experi- 
mentation. 

IV 

Social  Security 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  vocations  open  for  students  in 
the  field  of  social  service,  we  may  take  as  a  concrete  example 
the  work  of  the  American  Association  for  Social  Security.8 

A  decade  ago  a  little  group  of  progressive  men  and  women 
met  in  the  Civic  Club  of  New  York  City.  They  were  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  laissez-faire  America  had,  more  than 

8  The  American  Association  for  Social  Security,  Abraham  Epstein, 
secretary,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Pres;dent,  22  East  17th  St., 
New  York.  Monthly  publication  Social  Security,  see  especially  the 
tenth  anniversary  issue,  April,  1937. 
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any  other  land,  allowed  the  glaring  contrast  to  develop  between 
congested  wealth  unshared  and  neglected  poverty  unrelieved. 
There  were  vast  fortunes  for  the  rich  that  carried  with  them 
power  and  privilege,  and  shameful  neglect  of  the  poor,  the 
unemployed,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  injured,  and  exploited. 
In  this  vast  welter  of  need  and  neglect,  they  believed  that 
something  more  must  be  done  at  once  in  the  field  of  social 
security  for  some  45,000,000  of  the  underprivileged  in 
America. 

They  chose  Abraham  Epstein  as  Executive  Secretary,  and, 
as  President,  the  elderly  Bishop  Talbot,  who  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  more  widely  known 
after  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919. 

In  1927,  when  they  organized,  the  map  of  the  United  States 
looked  black  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  security,  com- 
pared to  all  the  advanced  European  countries  from  Great 
Britain  to  Soviet  Russia.  Only  two  states,  Wisconsin  and 
Montana,  which  had  intelligent  social  legislation,  had  even 
made  a  beginning  as  pension-paying  states.  The  Association 
began  its  work  of  education,  agitation,  and  organization,  seek- 
ing more  adequate  social  security  legislation  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  all  the  forty-eight  states. 

Mr.  Epstein  is  a  keen  but  modest  man  who  by  tireless  study 
slowly  mastered  the  facts  and  became  expert  in  the  whole  field 
of  social  security  legislation  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was 
frequently  called  into  consultation  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, governors,  legislators,  and  social  organizations.  Pro- 
gressive men  all  over  America  were  glad  to  cooperate  once 
such  an  organization  was  in  the  field,  to  arouse  public  opinion, 
reveal  conditions,  and  help  wisely  to  shape  legislation  in  the 
light  of  some  decades  of  costly  European  experience. 

A  glance  at  the  social  security  map  today  reveals  ten  years  of 
brilliant  achievements.  It  was  a  decade  that  began  to  change 
the  face  and  the  mind  of  America,  which  is  at  last  becoming 
security-conscious,  though  it  is  still  far  from  being  security- 
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wise.  Following  the  lead  of  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Colorado, 
Maryland,  and  New  York  states,  it  placed  forty-seven  states 
on  the  honor  roll  of  enacting  at  least  primary  measures  for 
social  security,  and  left  only  Virginia,  once  the  first  colony  in 
America,  outside.  This  achievement  was  made  possible  by 
the  sound  government-in-aid  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  fight  for  which  had  begun  in  1927.  Such  men  as 
Governor,  and  later  President,  Roosevelt,  Senator  Wagner, 
and  a  small  but  noble  army  of  governors,  senators,  and  educa- 
tors had  made  all  this  possible.  It  would  plagiarize  Who's 
Who  even  to  print  the  names  and  letters  of  congratulation 
which  poured  in  upon  Bishop  McConnell  and  Mr.  Epstein 
upon  the  publication  of  A  Decade  Which  Changed  the  Face  of 
America. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
As  late  as  1936  there  were  only  1,109,490  pensioners  receiving 
$155,489,155  a  year.  Of  course,  reactionary  and  fascist  ele- 
ments were  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  against  human  ad- 
vance, calling  Franklin  Roosevelt  a  "communist,"  and  all  who 
would  protect  labor  or  the  poor,  "reds."  In  backward  Arkan- 
sas, Governor  Carl  Bailey  recently  vetoed  two  liberalizing 
measures  which  sought  to  extend  pension  and  other  welfare 
services  in  that  state.  The  lives  of  the  poorest  share-croppers 
who  insist  on  organizing  in  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers' 
Union  are  not  yet  safe  in  the  most  backward  regions.  But  we 
are  on  the  way. 

The  six  states  that  have  recently  enacted  unemployment 
insurance  legislation  raise  this  honor  roll  now  to  a  total  of 
forty-three  and  leave  only  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska  without  such  provisions.  Health 
insurance  will  be  the  next  step.  But  we  must  press  on  intel- 
ligently and  fearlessly  toward  a  completely  socialized  planned 
economy.  We  do  not  beg  for  charity  from  church  or  state  or 
individuals.    We  demand  justice  from  all  and  for  all. 

We  are  under  no  illusions.    Justice  will  never  be  popular. 
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Privilege,  power,  and  wealth  will  for  a  long  time  control 
propaganda.  They  will  be  respectable  and  "constitutional." 
In  every  strike  where  they  have  power  to  do  so,  at  the  last 
ditch  they  will  call  out  armed  forces  to  shoot  down  the  workers 
in  defense  of  their  privileges.  Unless  all  history  reverses 
itself,  hundreds  will  have  to  die,  and  what  is  more  important, 
tens  of  thousands  will  have  to  live  to  build  the  new  world. 
Mr.  Epstein  was  lacking  in  many  of  the  gifts  and  qualifica- 
tions that  numbers  of  students  possess  today.  Yet  Professor 
Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  congratulated  him 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  obscure  work,  ranked  his 
achievements  with  Shaftesbury  and  Oastler  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Ten-Hour  Bill  in  England  ninety  years  ago. 

The  chief  point  in  all  that  we  are  saying  is  this :  This  little 
man  did  something,  did  his  bit,  gave  his  all  as  truly  as  did  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  The  sixteen  professors,  social  workers,  and 
labor  leaders  who  met  at  the  Civic  Club  that  night  of  February 
4,  1927,  did  something  before  they  closed  their  meeting. 
There  are  similar  groups  and  individuals  in  every  city  and 
church  and  on  every  campus  today.  But  most  of  us  do  noth- 
ing whatever.  Human  need  and  injustice  are  all  about  us.  As 
a  modest  beginning  what  specific  thing  can  we  do  and  do  now  ? 
As  Emerson  said,  "Now  is  the  nick  of  time  in  matters  that 
reach  into  eternity." 

V 

Government  Service9 

In  considering  possible  vocations,  students  will  not  forget 
the  new  opportunities  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  national, 

8  The  facts  in  this  section  are  taken  chiefly  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
Leonard  White,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  entitled  "Careers  in 
Government,"  in  Scribners  Magazine,  March,  1937  Students  desir- 
ing to  enter  government  service  may  correspond  with  William  C. 
Hull,  Executive  Assistant,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.  United  States  Civil  Service  examinations  are  now  announced 
in  Washington  for  numerous  posts. 
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state,  and  municipal  governments.  Apart  from  military- 
forces,  some  835,000  men  and  women  are  now  engaged  in 
administering  the  national  government.  To  maintain  our  Fed- 
eral staff  the  civil  service  places  about  40,000  persons  every 
year. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  efficient 
foreign  service  of  the  State  Department  that  would  supersede 
the  old  spoils  system  of  favoritism  and  incompetence,  and 
which  might  in  time  approach  the  world-wide  system  of  the 
British.  In  1924  Congress  established  a  civil  service  that 
would  offer  a  real  career,  opened  competitive  examinations,  a 
graduated  scale  of  pay,  freedom  of  transfer,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  advancement  for  ability.  When  foreign  service  exami- 
nations were  resumed  in  1936,  more  than  seven  hundred  col- 
lege and  university  graduates  competed  for  the  first  thirty 
appointments. 

As  all  progressive  countries  advance  beyond  a  mere  laissez 
faire  scramble  for  wealth  and  approach  a  socialized,  planned 
economy,  government  increasingly  affects  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  and  offers  a  more  adequate  opportunity  for  service.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  official  scale,  positions  in  Washington  begin  at 
from  $1,440  to  $2,000  and  advance  to  several  times  that  figure. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  offers  one  examination  that 
leads  to  appointments  in  almost  every  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  At  the  first  examination  held  in  1934,  more 
than  half  of  the  7,000  college  graduates  who  took  it  failed.  In 
1936,  more  than  21,000  collegians  took  the  examination.  More 
than  1,200  of  those  who  passed  already  have  been  appointed  to 
positions  with  salaries  from  $1,440  to  $1,620  a  year.  Some 
of  these  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. A  score  are  in  the  field  personnel  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  A  larger  group  is  in  statistical  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Others  are  working  as  student 
fingerprint  experts  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Graduates  in  bacteriology  can  take  the  examination  for 
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junior  biologists  and  in  time  may  enter  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Health  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  "major"  in  mathematics  or  statistics  qualifies  for  the 
examination  for  assistant  statistician,  or  to  work  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  the  Tariff 
Commission  or  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government.  Legal 
positions  are  as  yet  only  partly  under  the  merit  system  for 
work  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  built  up  an  excellent 
personnel  system  beyond  the  reach  of  party  politics,  where  a 
former  leader  of  the  student  movement,  "Ted"  Shultz,10  has 
worked  with  all  the  practical  idealism  combined  with  efficient 
realism  for  which  he  was  noted  as  a  student  leader. 

The  demand  for  foresters  is  greater  than  the  available 
supply.  The  examination  is  a  stiff  one,  necessitating  profes- 
sional training  in  a  school  of  forestry.  The  foundations  for 
conserving  our  national  resources  were  laid  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  Harvard,  Gilford  Pinchot  and  Henry  Graves  of 
Yale,  and  other  practical  idealists  who  set  high  standards  for 
hundreds  of  such  students  in  the  future  to  complete  the  struc- 
ture which  they  began. 

There  are  careers  for  earnest  and  efficient  men  as  municipal 
public  health  officers.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health, 
now  awarded  by  several  universities,  is  a  desirable  preparation 
for  such  a  post.  Opportunities  in  education,  in  city  and  state, 
often  are  not  adequately  paid  but  they  are  becoming  more 
significant  as  the  city  hall  is  becoming  more  professionalized 
and  in  many  places  removed  from  the  realm  of  corrupt  politics. 

The  reform  movements  in  such  cities  as  Cincinnati  and  Mil- 
waukee show  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  continuance  of 
such  cesspools  of  corruption  as  still  exist  under  such  men  as 

10  E.  B.  Shultz,  T.  V.  A.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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Boss  Pendergast  of  Kansas  City.  The  courageous  reforms  of 
men  like  Mayor  La  Guardia  and  special  prosecutor  Thomas 
Dewey,  who  has  been  breaking  up  the  murderous  rackets  in 
New  York,  have  encouraged  us  all.  They  have  been  sup- 
ported by  former  student  leaders  such  as  Paul  Blanshard,  cf 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Trained  in  the  service  of  the 
labor  movement  with  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
and  later  Commissioner  of  Accounts  in  New  York,  Blanshard 
has  patiently  and  fearlessly  exposed  the  political  corrup- 
tion which  even  now  continues  wherever  the  old  Tammany 
machine  still  operates  or  leaves  its  slimy  trail.  We  must 
always  remember,  however,  that  behind  every  corrupt  politi- 
cal machine  there  is  the  ultimate  evil  of  the  capitalist  system. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  office  of  city  manager  sug- 
gests that  in  time  even  America  may  acquire  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  her  municipalities  as  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
have  so  long  had.  The  work  of  Clarence  A.  Dykstra  in  Cin- 
cinnati, John  N.  Edy  of  Toledo,  and  Louis  Brownlow  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  suggests  new  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Several  of  the  leading  universities  are  now  offering  courses 
to  prepare  men  for  government  service,  such  as  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration  at  Harvard,  Syracuse,  and 
the  University  of  California.  The  Graduate  School  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  founded  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  with  an  enrolment  of  700,  now  offers  forty 
courses  related  to  the  technical  work  of  that  Department. 
There  are  already  a  score  of  other  official  programs  in  Wash- 
ington for  making  employees  more  efficient. 

Many  students  from  British  universities  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  police  during  the  depression.  Mr.  O.  W.  Wilson 
made  a  fine  record  in  the  police  department  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  now  chief  of  police  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  has 
taken  leave  of  absence  for  further  study  in  Harvard.  Former 
Chief  of  Police  Vollmer  is  now  Professor  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration in  the  University  of  California. 
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The  paragraphs  above  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  positions 
that  offer  possible  openings  in  government  service.  American 
traditions  of  money-making  in  business  as  the  principal  goal 
of  life  must  be  abandoned  if  we  are  ever  to  build  a  new  social 
order.  For  one  thing,  discredited  and  disintegrating  capi- 
talism will  not  be  able  indefinitely  to  provide  jobs  for  work- 
ers, nor  even  the  rewards  of  vast  wealth  for  the  few  who 
succeed.  For  a  more  fundamental  reason,  such  rare  "suc- 
cess" will  increasingly  be  recognized  as  disgraceful  failure. 
It  would  be  counted  degradation  in  Soviet  Russia,  for  instance, 
to  make  money  by  the  monopoly  of  natural  resources,  or  by 
the  exploitation  of  other  men  used  merely  as  means  for  the 
making  of  money  for  the  privileged  few.  The  selfish  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is  the  root  cause  of 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  evils  of  today.  The  time  has  come 
when  men  and  women  should  enter  every  honorable  vocation 
as  an  opportunity  for  service  for  the  building  of  a  better 
world,  that  will  make  possible  the  good  life  for  all.  We  are  not 
interested  merely  in  finding  jobs  for  people.  We  are  inter- 
ested only  in  the  building  of  a  new  order,  a  socialized,  planned 
economy  that  will  provide  not  only  work  for  all,  but  openings 
for  creative  pioneers  determined  to  build  this  new  world  in 
the  midst  of  the  old. 

VI 

Service  Opportunities  with  Quakers 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  came  into  being 
to  provide  opportunities  for  alternative  service  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  during  the  World  War.  The  first  undertaking 
was  to  send  eight  hundred  men  to  France  to  do  reconstruction 
work  in  villages  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  armies. 
Following  that  there  were  large-scale  relief  operations  for  chil- 
dren in  Germany,  Poland,  Austria,  and,  during  two  famine 
periods,  in  Russia. 
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Recently  this  committee  fed  forty-two  thousand  children 
in  the  bituminous  coal  areas  during  the  winter  of  1931-32; 
and,  following  that,  has  developed  certain  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  young  women  to  get  into  touch  with  conflict 
areas  or  places  where  interesting  social  experiments  are  now 
under  way.    These  opportunities  are  as  follows : 

1.  Work  Camps.  During  the  past  five  years  Work  Camps 
for  young  men  and  young  women,  mostly  of  college  age,  have 
been  set  up  in  various  areas  in  this  country  where  candidates 
are  provided  with  food  and  shelter  and  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  groups  at  some  physical  jobs  which  need  doing  and 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken.  During  the  past 
year  a  group  of  high-school  seniors  helped  to  construct  a 
tourist  camp  in  the  TVA  region.  Fifty  college  students  and 
others  of  college  age  built  a  dam  for  a  fish-growing  pond  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  A  third  group  of  forty  persons 
assisted  in  building  roads  and  chicken  houses  and  installing  a 
water  system  in  a  homestead  community  that  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  is  building  in  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania.  A  fourth  camp  did  a  house-renovating  job  in 
Philadelphia;  a  fifth  did  some  house  construction  and  built  a 
bridge  on  the  Delta  Cooperative  Farm  in  Mississippi;  and  a 
sixth  repaired  buildings  and  did  farm  work  on  an  Indian 
reservation  near  Quaker  Bridge,  New  York.  In  each  case  an 
educational  program  intended  to  bring  the  students  into  touch 
with  the  local  problems  of  conflict  or  of  experimentation  in 
the  community  where  they  were  working,  together  with  some 
study  of  the  technique  of  social  change  without  the  use  of 
violence,  was  carried  on  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Camps  are  based  on  the  conviction  that  pacifism  applies 
not  only  in  case  of  international  war,  but  that  we  need  to  dis- 
cover ways  of  bringing  about  the  essential  changes  in  the 
social  order  by  methods  and  devices  which  are  creative  rather 
than  destructive.  Most  of  the  students  who  attend  these 
camps  pay  their  own  way.    Funds  are  provided  either  by  them- 
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selves,  their  colleges,  their  fraternities,  some  association  in 
the  colleges,  or  other  groups  interested  in  them.  A  small 
number  of  scholarships  is  available.  Camps  run  for  nine 
weeks,  and  the  cost  is  $60.00  per  person. 

2.  Home  Service.  Under  this  category  we  locate  mostly 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  service  jobs  on  a 
maintenance  basis  in  settlements,  boys'  camps,  girls'  camps, 
Indian  reservations,  Negro  schools,  and  other  opportunities 
where,  under  proper  supervision,  the  candidate  is  able  both  to 
learn  from  and  to  teach  chiefly  underprivileged  groups.  A 
conference  is  conducted  preceding  the  opening  of  the  year  in 
late  June,  at  which  time  helpful  lectures  and  instruction  are 
given  in  view  of  the  jobs  which  the  groups  are  to  undertake 
during  the  coming  summer. 

3.  Summer  Peace  Volunteers.  Chosen  largely  also  from 
the  colleges,  these  young  people,  after  a  period  of  two  weeks' 
training  in  one  of  the  Institutes  conducted  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  usually  go  in  groups  of  five  into 
rural  areas,  locating  in  a  central  community  and  conducting 
an  educational  program  in  international  relations  and  peace. 
For  the  most  part  they  make  themselves  available  for  speaking 
in  already  set  up  meetings,  churches,  service  clubs,  women's 
gatherings,  grange,  farm  bureau  federation,  and  other  avail- 
able opportunities  for  giving  instructions  in  problems  of  inter- 
national relations  and  peace. 

4.  Fellowships.  A  very  limited  number  of  Fellowships 
are  available  for  study  overseas,  mostly  at  Geneva,  although 
one  teaching  fellowship  is  available  for  Palestine. 

5.  Long-Time  Social  Experimentation.  For  persons  who 
have  already  been  introduced  to  the  problems  of  distressed 
areas  in  our  American  life  by  travel  or  by  short  periods  of 
experience,  and  who  now  wish  to  commit  themselves  more 
fully  to  a  longer  period  of  service  in  one  of  these  chosen  fields, 
guidance  will  be  given  to  places  where  service  can  be  ren- 
dered on  a  long-time  basis  by  those  willing  to  dedicate  them- 
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selves  to  a  life  of  some  degree  of  privation  and  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work.  These  opportunities  are  not  numerous  but  offer 
great  reward  in  terms  of  experience  and  social  achievement. 
Persons  interested  in  any  of  these  forms  of  service  should 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, 20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  or,  better 
still,  call  at  the  office  for  a  conference. 

VII 

In  all  of  these  callings  the  need  of  the  hour  seems  to  be  for 
socialization,  or  sharing,  because  of  the  rank  abuses  of  the  age 
of  competitive  individualism  in  which  we  have  been  living. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  urgent  demand  today  for  socialized 
medicine.  In  countries  like  Soviet  Russia  and  a  few  other 
socially  advanced  nations,  doctors  are,  for  the  most  part,  paid 
by  the  state  to  keep  the  whole  population  well.  In  Viem  in 
Moscow  they  are  building  a  huge  medical  city  for  research. 
There  are  already  2,500  doctors  and  technicians  engaged  in 
this  research,  and  there  will  soon  be  5,500.  Their  discoveries 
are  immediately  applied  throughout  the  country  in  public 
health,  medicine,  and  surgery.  All  school  children  and  work- 
ers receive  free  medical  treatment,  hospitalization,  the  service 
of  dental  clinics,  etc. ;  and  all  women  before  and  after  child- 
birth are  adequately  provided  for.  The  idea  of  exploiting 
sickness  and  death  for  private  profit,  or  making  money  out 
of  the  rich  and  neglecting  the  sick  who  are  poor  is  utterly 
abhorrent  to  any  socialized  planned  economy.  Yet  the  move- 
ment for  socialized  medicine  is  now  being  resisted  in  profit- 
seeking  America,  where  there  is  such  need  for  creative  pio- 
neers for  the  socializing  of  all  the  professions. 

Wilfred  Grenfell  said  that  Moody  showed  him,  as  a  young 
medical  student  in  London,  that  "under  the  shams  and  exter- 
nals of  religion  was  a  vital  call  in  the  world  for  things  that  I 
could  do."  Years  afterwards  Grenfell  wrote:  "Sometimes  I 
compare  the  joy  I  have  found  in  the  great  adventure  of  life  in 
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Labrador  with  the  smugly  satisfied  life  I  might  have  led  had  I 
followed  my  original  intention  of  practicing  medicine  in  Lon- 
don— and  then  I  realize  what  treasure  I  have." 

There  is  need  of  socializing  law  as  well  as  medicine.  Enor- 
mous fees  are  paid  by  great  corporations  sometimes  to  cover 
up  illegal  practices,  or  ill-gotten  gains.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lawyer  who  dares  to  plead  the  cause  of  labor,  or  of  the  ex- 
ploited Negro,  or  to  fight  for  civil  liberties,  or  fearlessly  oppose 
racketeers  and  gangsters  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  like  Special 
Prosecutor  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  or  Arthur  Garfield  Hayes, 
may  be  rendering  high  service  to  needy  humanity. 

We  have  been  discussing  in  this  chapter  various  callings  and 
aspects  of  vocational  counselling.  Experts  in  giving  aptitude 
tests  are  already  guiding  students,  and  even  boys  and  girls  in 
the  grades,  into  trade  and  professional  schools.  Students  now 
hear  discussions  of  the  various  professions  by  successful  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  teachers,  and  business  men ;  but  naturally  they 
do  not  hear  from  the  misfits,  or  the  misdirected,  or  the  mil- 
lions who  are  unemployed  or  on  relief.  The  "successful" 
usually  imply  that  when  we  round  Mr.  Hoover's  corner — 
which  is  ever-postponed — everything  will  slip  back  into  the 
old  patterns  of  prosperity  and  "normalcy,"  and  we  shall  all 
live  happily  ever  afterward. 

But  if  we  diagnose  the  malady  of  our  present  society  as 
realists,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  do  in  this  book,  we  shall 
realize  that  this  is  a  false  mirage.  We  can  never  put  the  clock 
back.  We  must  go  forward,  for  we  cannot  retreat.  We  are 
in  for  a  tragic  time  in  this  period  of  the  disintegration  of 
capitalism.  When  students  desire  to  be  architects  and  build 
a  better  world,  they  find  on  all  sides  men  are  arming  for 
destruction. 

But  whether  it  be  a  time  of  war  or  peace,  we  shall  need 
human  engineers  and  creative  pioneers.  Students  may  spend 
their  summers  working  for  peace  as  an  avocation,  or  some 
courageous  souls  may  weather  the  harsh  winter  of  life  and 
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take  up  the  cause  of  peace  as  a  life  work.  Even  if  there  is 
another  world  war  we  shall  have  to  build  again  over  the  ruins 
and  ashes  of  such  a  catastrophe.  If  civilization  is  to  survive 
at  all,  there  must  be  an  organized  world — organized  for  peace. 
The  old  competitive  war  system  cannot  build  that  world,  but 
new  creative  pioneers  must  enter  this  land  of  promise. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  purely  practical.  It  is  a  pragmatic 
emergence  from  the  lives  of  workers  and  students  who  have 
made  a  beginning,  at  least,  in  certain  needy  and  difficult  fields. 
For  this  reason  a  number  of  brief  biographies  have  been 
inserted  in  the  various  chapters.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  for 
more  such  men  to  become  creative  pioneers. 


The  writers  of  this  book  must  repeat  that,  although  they  believe  a 
student  movement  for  social  action  is  needed  today,  for  social  justice 
"in  this  generation,"  no  organization  whatever  is  contemplated  by 
them.  If  there  is  to  be  such,  it  must  be  undertaken  by  the  students 
themselves.  The  writers  are  busy  men  who  are  absent  on  tour  most 
of  the  time.  They  regret  that  they  have  no  office  force  to  carry  on 
a  heavy  correspondence  with  students  desiring  vocational  guidance. 
This  and  other  chapters  include  addresses  where  students  may  write 
to  various  authorities  regarding  both  their  vocations  and  their  avo- 
cations. 

Inadequate  as  it  is,  we  have  given  all  the  information  we  possess 
as  to  openings  for  service.  If  we  can  forward  any  inquiry  to  the 
proper  person  we  shall  do  so,  but  we  cannot  even  promise  to  answer 
all  letters  if  we  have  no  information  concerning  a  student's  question. 
A  return  stamped  envelope  should  accompany  any  request. 

We  have  already  given  the  addresses  of  men  or  institutions  with 
whom  students  who  desire  to  find  work  in  the  cooperative  movement, 
in  the  field  of  race  relations,  in  social  work,  government  employment, 
peace  work,  etc.,  may  correspond.  Those  desiring  temporary  or  per- 
manent work  in  connection  with  labor  organizations  are  referred  to 
the  following: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  901   Massachusetts  Avenue, 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  William  Green,  President. 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  1106  Connecticut  Ave.,  N. 

W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  John  L.  Lewis,  President,  John  Brophy, 

Director.     See  weekly  Union  News  Service. 
Coal  Mining — United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  712  Tower  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C,  John  L.  Lewis,  President. 
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Men's  Clothing — Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  15 
Union  Square,  New  York,  Sidney  Hillman,  President. 

Printing — International  Typographical  Union,  Meridian  at  28th 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Charles  P.  Howard,  President. 

Textile  Workers — Textile  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  44  East 
23d  Street,  New  York,  Sidney  Hillman,  Chairman. 

Women's  Clothing — International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Un- 
ion, 3  West  16th  St.,  New  York,  David  Dubinsky,  President. 

Autos,  auto  parts,  and  garages — United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  801  Hofmann  Building,  Detroit,  Homer  Martin,  Pres- 
ident. 

Steel  production  and  fabricating ,  tractors,  heavy  machinery — Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  3600  Grant  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Phillip  Murray,  Chairman. 

Newspaper  Men — American  Newspaper  Guild,  1560  Broadway, 
New  York,  Heywood  Broun,  President. 

Shoe  Workers  in  factories  and  repair  shops — United  Shoe  Workers 
of  America,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  Powers  Hap- 
good,  Director. 

Aluminum  Workers — Aluminum  Workers  of  America,  209-210 
Shepard  Building,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  N.  A.  Zonorich,  Presi- 
dent. 

Federal  Employees — United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  513 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jacob  Baker,  Presi- 
dent. 

Longshoremen  and  warehousemen — International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehousemen's  Union,  112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Harry  Bridges,  President. 

Training  Institutions  for  Social  Workers 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service  Administration, 
Chicago. 

New  York  School  for  Social  Work,  122  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 

Washington  University,  George  Warren  Brown  Department  of 
Social  Work,  St.  Louis. 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Cleveland. 

University  of  California,  Graduate  Curriculum  in  Social  Service, 
Berkeley. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Graduate  Course  for  Social  Work,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Boston  University,  School  of  Religious  and  Social  Work,  Boston. 

Simmons  College  School  of  Social  Work    (for  women),  Boston. 

Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work  (for  women),  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  (for  colored  students),  Atlanta. 


Chapter  Six 
Pioneers  in  Socializing  Religion 

The  Function  of  Religion 

jk  s  man  gradually  awakens  from  his  infantile,  self-cen- 
/\  tered  life,  he  finds  himself  a  member  of  a  community 
j[_  jL  facing  the  facts  of  experience.  As  he  matures,  in- 
dividually and  socially,  he  experiences  and  interprets  these 
facts  chiefly  in  three  ways,  under  whatever  names  they  may 
appear,  as  science,  art,  and  religion.  The  precursors  of  these 
emerge  in  every  primitive  community  and  they  persist  in  every 
developed  one,  as  expressions  of  normal  life  rooted  in  uni- 
versal experience. 

In  science  man  observes  and  studies  the  facts  of  experience 
chiefly  in  their  material  aspects  and  their  causal  relations  for 
their  utility  value.  As  he  perceives  the  beauty  of  the  world 
about  him,  he  begins  to  admire  and  then  seeks  to  reproduce 
that  beauty  to  satisfy  an  inner  craving  of  his  nature.  Born  of 
the  same  facts  of  daily  life  in  the  field  of  personal  relation- 
ships, religion  also  is  a  normal  and  practically  universal  experi- 
ence. From  an  inner  necessity,  as  real  as  the  hunger  for  food 
or  for  beauty,  man  is  bound  to  seek  to  integrate  his  life,  to 
relate  it  to  other  persons,  to  the  society  in  which  he  is,  and 
to  his  world  as  a  whole,  however  he  may  conceive  it.1  These 
three,  however,  are  not  always  clearly  labeled  or  consciously 
recognized  as  science,  art,  and  religion.  Pre-science,  for 
instance,  may  be  magic.  Or  in  violent  reaction  against  the 
caricature  or  misrepresentation  of  religion  in  its  later  stages, 
large  revolutionary  sections  of  a  people,  such  as  in  Soviet 
Russia,  though  intellectually  atheistic  may  be  deeply  religious, 

1  Waldo  Frank  writes :  "A  religion  is  a  revealed  experience  of  the 
relation  between  a  man  and  his  cosmos."    Virgin  Spain,  p.  $7. 
\2<) 
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and  yet  abhor  and  repudiate  the  word  religion  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it  which  they  have  known. 

The  central  fact  in  human  experience  is  found  not  in  abstract 
science  nor  in  isolated  art  but  in  personal  relationships.  The 
family,  the  tribe,  and  universal  society  are  the  creations  of 
personal  relationship.  Religion  is  the  normal  and  necessary 
universalization  in  reflection  of  this  widening  relationship 
between  persons.  It  is  the  social  bond  of  the  primitive  tribe 
- — its  emotional,  symbolic,  or  sacramental  unifying  center, 
binding  it  together  and  to  its  ancestors  conceived  as  human 
or  divine.  We  are  all  parts  of  the  personal  world,  members 
one  of  another  belonging  together  in  community.  Only  in 
relation  to  this  fact  can  anything  in  the  world  be  properly 
known.  Religion  is  born  when  our  relationship  to  others  comes 
to  a  focus  in  our  consciousness.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  of  our  interdependence  with  all  its  implications.  Religion 
finally  enables  us  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  universal  brother- 
hood of  all  mankind.  Its  object  necessarily  becomes  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  the  achieving  of  universal  reconcilia- 
tion between  persons.  Religion  alone  can  do  this.  Science 
cannot  save  the  world ;  it  is  our  servant,  not  our  master.  Art 
cannot  relate  all  men  to  one  another.  Science  and  art  each 
deal  with  a  phase  of  life  in  isolation,  not  the  whole  of  life, 
nor  do  they  center  it  in  the  supreme  essential  of  personal  rela- 
tions. As  thought  and  emotion  can  be  united  only  in  action, 
so  science,  art,  and  all  the  partial  activities  of  man  can  only 
be  integrated  in  religion,  which  alone  can  see  life  steadily  and 
make  it  whole. 

I 

At  its  minimum,  religion  is  a  belief  in  the  nature  of  life  or 
the  universe  which  cannot  scientifically  be  proved  but  which 
leads  to  a  corresponding  way  of  life.  Upon  this  broad  defi- 
nition not  only  are  Judaism  and  Christianity  religions,  but 
nationalism  and  communism  also  have  many  of  the  aspects  of  a 
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religion,  or  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Communism 
has  a  score  of  characteristics  of  a  religion.  It  has  the  drive 
and  passion,  the  orthodoxy  and  orders,  the  discipline  and 
cleansing,  the  sacrifice  and  missionary  zeal,  the  emotional  con- 
tent and  compulsion  to  unify  life  that  are  all  characteristics, 
not  of  science  or  art,  but  of  religion.  As  a  religion,  it  is  a 
very  poor  one,  but  as  embodying  certain  practical  aspects 
necessary  for  the  integration  of  life,  such  as  the  demand  for 
social  justice,  which  has  been  neglected  by  other-worldly  or 
perverted  religion,  it  is  most  important  for  the  future  even  of 
religion  itself. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  our  experience  is  severely  limited 
and  that  in  any  theory  of  the  universe  we  are  driven  beyond 
scientific  proof  to  the  formulation  of  hypotheses.  For 
instance,  we  cannot  prove,  or  disprove,  by  the  methods  of  the 
physical  laboratory,  the  existence  of  God. 

One  may  formulate  a  materialistic  hypothesis,  and  another 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe,  and  each  may  seek 
to  validate  his  hypothesis  in  experience.  Though  they  use  a 
different  vocabulary,  each  must  proceed  in  faith;  that  is, 
courageous  action  on  the  basis  of  the  most  reasonable  and 
hopeful  hypothesis.  Faith  is  a  scientific  venture  in  action; 
it  is  "reason  grown  courageous." 

In  seeking  a  total  relation  to  his  world,  man  in  reflection  is 
driven  to  ultimates.  He  is  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
actual  given,  beyond  the  horizon  of  things  seen  in  his  fractional 
experience.  The  facts  of  experience  seem  to  indicate  not  a 
mad  chaos  but  an  ordered  cosmos  in  one  universe  of  intelli- 
gence and  purpose.  In  man's  experience,  intelligence  and 
purpose  are  always  and  only  attributes  of  personality.  He  is 
driven  in  his  normal  life  to  infer  at  least  the  possibility,  or 
probability,  of  a  creative  intelligence  and  purpose  adequate  to 
the  solid  fact  of  the  ordered  universe.  If  such  a  ground,  or 
source  of  the  universe,  or  God,  exists  in  fact,  he  may  be  known 
in  experience  as  all  the  lesser  facts  of  the  world  of  science, 
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art,  and  religion  are  known  empirically.  As  man  universalizes 
his  experience  of  persons  he  tends  to  infer  a  universal  per- 
sonality. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  mankind  has 
done  this,  save  where  some  tragic  perversion  of  normal  life, 
usually  in  the  realm  of  religion  or  economics,  has  embittered 
man.  Professor  Macmurray  says :  "The  universal,  therefore, 
must  be  a  universal  person  to  whom  the  self  stands  in  uni- 
versal relation.  The  idea  of  God  as  the  universal  Other  is, 
therefore,  inherent  in  the  act  of  religious  reflection.  .  .  . 
The  existence  of  God  cannot,  therefore,  be  rationally  denied, 
since  it  cannot  be  denied  without  self-contradiction."2 

II 

How  is  it  then  that  Professor  Macmurray  begins  his  lec- 
tures with  the  statement :  "Religion  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
Throughout  the  world  the  parties  of  social  progress  are,  in 
general,  either  passively  or  actively  anti-religious."  We  must 
remember  that  each  of  these  three  activities  of  science,  art, 
and  religion  may  be  either  primitive  or  mature,  and  either 
good  or  bad.  In  all  three,  traditionalism  and  dogmatism  are 
marks  of  childish  immaturity.  "The  empiricism  of  modern 
science  is  itself  the  product  of  Christianity.  It  was  for  the 
realistic,  empirical  naturalism  of  Jesus  that  he  was  hounded 
to  death  by  the  religious  traditionalists  of  his  day."3 

Science  arose,  just  as  religion  did,  out  of  the  facts  of 
experience,  and  there  are  still  traces  of  childish  fantasy  in 
some  of  the  more  recent  sciences.  A  few  centuries  ago  in 
place  of  astronomy  we  had  astrology,  and  instead  of  chemistry, 
alchemy.     Primitive  science  was  searching  for  the  elixir  of 

2  Professor  John  Macmurray,  The  Structure  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence, p.  80.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Macmurray  throughout 
this  section.  See  also  his  Creative  Society,  price  15  cents,  Association 
Press,  especially  the  chapters  on  "The  Religion  of  Jesus,"  and  "Chris- 
tianity and  Communism."  Professor  Macmurray,  in  England,  and 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  in  America,  are  both  creative  pioneers  in  the  realm 
of  thought. 

*Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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life  to  achieve  immortality,  and  the  philosopher's  stone  to 
transmute  base  metals  into  gold.  Even  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
believed  in  the  latter.  Not  only  primitive  but  mature  science 
may  be  a  positive  evil,  or  used  for  evil  purposes  in  mass  de- 
struction by  explosives,  poison  gases,  and  germ  warfare. 

But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  religion,  far  more  than 
science,  may  cling  to  tradition  and  childish  superstition  ;  it  may 
ally  itself  with  the  forces  of  reaction.  If  it  is  false,  because 
of  its  emotional  drive  and  dynamic  it  may  become  a  far 
greater  evil  than  the  perversion  of  science  or  art.  Though 
born  in  a  world  of  fact,  religion  may  be  gradually  referred  away 
from  the  world  of  common  experience  to  another  world,  until 
it  becomes  unreal  and  falsified,  through  disassociation  with 
the  real  world  of  human  need.  With  a  false  dualism  it  may 
create  two  worlds,  with  a  fatal  disjunction  between  the  sacred 
and  the  secular,  between  body  and  soul,  the  natural  and  super- 
natural, the  human  and  divine,  the  personal  and  the  social. 
The  centuries  record  the  fatal  results  of  such  a  false  dualism. 

Sacredness  is  then  attached  to  the  past  alone,  or  to  the 
future,  to  another  sphere  than  the  real  world  of  human  experi- 
ence. Religion  may  lose  all  touch  with  reality,  with  both  God 
and  man.  Such  a  perverted  and  falsified  religion  identifies 
itself  with  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  of  every  age  and  with 
the  privileged  reactionaries  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  case  in  Czarist  Russia  and  in  the  Church  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  which  amassed  a  record  of  341,042 
executions  in  two  centuries.  Finally  an  oppressed  society 
turns  to  rend  and  destroy  such  a  perversion  of  religion,  which 
sometimes  becomes  not  only  an  opiate  but  a  positive  poison.  If 
an  indignant  people  arise  in  their  wrath  to  burn  churches,  or 
kill  priests,  or  open  the  coffins  of  bogus  miracle,  there  is 
always  a  cause  for  such  an  effect.  Religious  people  must, 
therefore,  judge  themselves  in  every  age,  both  personally  and 
socially,  to  see  if  the  light  that  is  in  them  has  become  dark- 
ness.   They  should  make  no  effort  to  defend  all  religion,  both 
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good  and  bad.  They  should  be  the  first  to  expose,  attack,  or 
seek  to  destroy  such  false  religion  as  Jesus  did. 

An  unfortunate  sign  of  our  times  is  that  organized  religion 
has  been  widely  discredited  in  the  world.  This  opposition  to 
religion  is  not  confined  to  Soviet  Russia,  where  the  govern- 
ment is  officially  and  avowedly  anti-religious ;  nor  to  Spain, 
where  indignant  anarchist  workers,  in  spite  of  the  government, 
rose  to  destroy  churches  that  they  believed  had  exploited  and 
oppressed  them.  We  are  more  concerned  with  numbers  of 
students  and  great  masses  among  the  despoiled  classes  who  are 
living  under  a  "secularism"  in  which  life  is  organized  apart 
from  God,  as  though  God  did  not  exist.  If  God  in  fact  is,  and 
if  he  is  conceived  as  the  ultimate  Reality,  then  we  have  an 
absolute,  an  absolute  right,  a  standard  of  reference  by  which  we 
may  judge  ourselves  as  dependent  and  sinful  men.  If  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  God,  then  man  becomes  the  center  of  things, 
God  as  it  were.  His  cause  is  the  absolute  and  his  enemy,  as  in 
every  primitive  religion,  a  devil.  One  may  with  religious 
enthusiasm  make  a  god  of  the  Nazi  nation  or  of  the  communist 
ideal. 

Religion  may  become  an  escape  from  real  life,  an  opiate, 
or  even  a  poison.  As  John  Bennett  says :  "Unethical  religion 
is  a  far  greater  danger  to  true  religion  than  secularism.  It  is 
possible  to  be  closer  to  God  in  seeking  what  God  wills  while 
denying  his  existence  than  in  defending  our  unjust  order  of 
things  while  praising  him.  And  yet,  secularism  is  a  great 
distortion  and  impoverishment  of  human  life."4 

Ill 

If  the  root  of  the  Latin  word  for  religion  means  "to  rebind," 
or  tie  together,  it  would  suggest  that  religion  may  be  the  tie 
by  which  life  is  unified,  the  integration  of  its  conflicting  ele- 

*  No  briefer  or  better  book  can  be  found  for  supplemental  reading 
on  this  subject  than  John  C.  Bennett's  Christianity — and  Our  World, 
price  50  cents,  Association  Press. 
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ments,  the  organizing  principle  among  the  values  of  life  that 
gives  it  unity,  purpose,  and  meaning.  It  may  be  the  three- 
fold uniting  bond  which  binds  man  to  the  center  or  source  of 
life,  which  we  call  God,  to  himself  in  achieving  a  unified, 
integrated  personality,  and  to  his  fellow  men  in  the  coopera- 
tive endeavor  to  build  a  new  social  order.  Just  these  functions 
so  imperatively  needed  in  human  life  are  being  actually  real- 
ized in  a  body  of  sharable  experience,  capable  of  repeated  veri- 
fication from  individual  to  individual  and  from  age  to  age. 
But  each  must  verify  the  experience  for  himself. 

If  we  study  Jesus'  way  of  life,  his  conception  of  religion 
is  summed  up  repeatedly  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  one's  neigh- 
bor. The  latter  may  be  illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  who  went  out  to  bind  up  bruised  and  bleeding 
humanity,  and  this  Jesus  exemplified  in  his  own  life  by  the 
bold  challenging  of  the  social  evil  of  the  money  changers  in 
the  temple,  and  by  the  giving  up  of  himself  to  save  men  from 
a  false  way  of  life.  For  him  the  issue  between  the  old  order, 
which  was  godless  although  religious,  and  a  new  order  was 
one  of  life  or  death. 

True  religion  must  always  move  between  two  poles.  It 
must  include  the  Godward  and  manward  side,  the  personal  and 
social,  the  spiritual  and  the  practical.  The  social  experience  of 
religion  as  the  uniting  bond  of  the  tribe  or  primitive  group  his- 
torically develops  first.  The  personal  realization  of  religion 
is  a  much  later  development.  The  piercing  social  message  of 
Amos  is  probably  our  earliest  writing  in  the  Old  Testament 
Many  centuries  later  the  personal  development  of  religion  in 
Jeremiah  and  Jesus  occurs.  The  selfish  and  anarchic  indi- 
vidualism of  our  modern  times  and  its  divorce  from  social 
responsibility  is  a  product  of  later  civilization  and  often  a  dis- 
ease. 

Religion  in  its  personal  aspect  is  the  whole  man  seeking  the 
whole  of  life ;  and  it  is  also  the  social  group  functioning  as  the 
organ  for  the  building  of  a  whole  society.     Our  task  is  not 
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only  to  change  individuals,  all-important  as  that  is,  but  to 
Christianize  the  whole  of  life  and  all  its  relations,  industrial, 
social,  racial,  and  international.  We  have  not  only  to  pluck 
brands  from  the  burning,  but  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  destroy- 
ing them  faster  than  we  can  rescue  individuals.  We  have  not 
only  to  relieve  poverty  and  misery,  but  to  remove  their  causes. 
True  religion  must  not  only  "save  souls,"  but  society  also. 

If  we  rend  the  indivisible  organism  of  Jesus'  whole  con- 
ception of  life,  which  is  both  personal  and  social,  we  are  often 
left,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  selfish,  personal  possessive  experi- 
ence which,  however  unconsciously,  is  at  times  a  mechanism  of 
escape  from  reality,  an  opiate,  a  drug.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
often  find  an  impotent  and  shallow  social  service  divorced 
from  adequate  motivation  or  dynamic.  For  illustration,  when 
the  church  confronted  the  system  of  slavery,  it  was  not 
enough  to  have  a  merely  personal  religion  that  was  supposed 
to  be  trying  to  Christianize  all  the  individual  slave  owners  and 
make  them  benevolent,  as  well  as  to  convert  and  promise  a 
future  heaven  to  all  the  slaves.  The  church  had  been  ineffec- 
tually professing  to  do  just  that  for  eighteen  centuries.  It  was 
necessary  not  only  to  convert  individuals,  but  socially  to  abol- 
ish an  inhuman  system  that  was  destroying  individuals  and 
poisoning  society  in  both  races,  white  and  black,  owners  and 
owned.  A  century  ago  the  Christian  church  over  wide  areas 
of  our  country  felt  no  contradiction  between  slavery  and  Chris- 
tianity. We  could  not  even  see  that  slavery  was  wrong  eighteen 
centuries  after  Christ. 

Today  we  are  living  in  an  industrial  era  and,  because  of  our 
economic  interests,  we  seem  as  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  as  we  were  in  the  case  of  slavery.  A  recent  study  of 
church  boards  of  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  re- 
vealed that  55  per  cent  of  the  members  were  in  the  service  of 
capitalism.  The  "interlocking  control  of  religion"  affects  our 
211,000  church  edifices,  and  more  than  fifty  million  church 
members.    The  investments  of  the  churches  run  into  hundreds 
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of  millions  of  dollars.5  Capitalism  is  as  all-pervading  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  It  affects  the  home,  the  school  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  tenets  of  capitalism  in  its  rugged  individualism,  its  ruth- 
less competition,  its  so-called  freedom  of  contract  among  the 
helpless  millions  of  the  unemployed,  its  unlimited  claim  to 
private  property  for  power  over  the  lives  of  others,  driven  by 
the  profit  motive,  and  the  demand  for  dividends  bring  it  into 
the  sharpest  conflict  with  the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of 
Christ.  We  find  we  cannot  serve  both  God  and  Mammon. 
We  must  rebuild  the  economic  order  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Or  else  we  must  see  the 
economic  order  force  the  church  into  harmony  with  the  king- 
dom of  profits. 

The  socially  minded  young  minister  or  layman  finds  himself 
in  an  area  of  conflict  between  the  economic  order  of  capitalism 
and  the  demands  of  his  religion.  If  he  proclaims  or  lives  a 
whole  message  of  social  redemption  he  may  have  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  support.  If  he  remains  silent,  or  tones  down 
his  message,  his  character  suffers.  He  feels  that  he  is  out  of 
the  main  stream  of  the  world's  future  life.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood,  however,  that  men  in  every  profession  find  the 
same  difficulty  of  proclaiming  the  new  order  while  they 
derive  their  support  from  the  old.  Every  man  in  business, 
in  education,  and  in  the  professions  is  subject  to  the  same  pres- 
sure, consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Real  Christians  have  but  one  task;  it  is  to  seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  to  build  the  new  world  in  the  midst  of 
the  old.  They  must  keep  their  eye  single,  their  spiritual  center 
and  drive  unpolluted.  They  must  be  neither  worldly  nor 
other-worldly.     They  are  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.    They 

6  The  annuity  fund  for  Congregational  ministers,  for  instance,  is 
invested  in  54  railroads,  9  government  agencies,  43  public  utilities,  and 
in  many  great  industrial  corporations.  The  same  is  true  of  all  reli- 
gious societies.  The  pressure  of  capitalism  is  like  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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will  have  to  implement  their  religious  life  by  effective  eco- 
nomic and  political  action. 

IV 

Socialized  Religion 

The  real  work  of  most  of  us  should  be  in  the  field  of  build- 
ing the  new  social  order.  One  of  the  most  adventurous  groups 
of  pioneers  in  this  5eld  is  the  Fellowship  of  Socialist  Chris- 
tians.6 A  tentative  statement  of  their  principles  is  as  follows: 
"The  Fellowship  of  Socialist  Christians  is  a  group  of  Chris- 
tian people  who  accept  the  Christian  faith  as  the  only  adequate 
interpretation  of  and  guide  to  the  perplexities  of  life.  Within 
the  terms  of  this  faith  they  have  arrived  at  socialist  political 
and  economic  convictions.  They  see  in  the  processes  of  decay 
and  destruction  in  contemporary  capitalist  society  the  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  a  society  which  violates  the  law  of  God  and 
of  life  by  its  injustices.  They  believe  that  modern  society  is 
involved  in  progressive  forces  of  self-destruction  because  the 
very  technical  achievements  of  an  industrial  age,  from  which 
a  more  optimistic  generation  expected  salvation,  accentuate 
the  anarchy  of  our  common  life.  Injustice  always  destroys 
life,  but  it  destroys  life  more  completely  when  it  is  the  sin  of  a 
machine  age. 

"We  believe  that  these  processes  of  self-destruction,  while 
having  something  of  the  character  of  an  impersonal  destiny, 
also  call  for  decision.  Men  must  determine  whether  they  will 
be  on  the  side  of  the  forces  which  seek  to  preserve  a  discredited 
mechanism  of  production,  or  whether  they  will  affirm  the 
cause  and  support  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  a  cooperative 
society.  While  having  no  illusions  about  the  errors  which  may 
be  made  and  the  sins  which  may  be  committed  by  those  who 
struggle  for  such  a  new  society,  the  Fellowship  believes  that 

6  Address  Secretary  of  Fellowship  of  Socialist  Christians,  care  of 
Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
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the  workers  of  the  world,  who  suffer  most  from  the  injustices 
of  the  present  society,  have  a  peculiar  mission  to  be  the 
instruments  and  heralds  of  a  new  society.  It  therefore  seeks 
to  associate  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  manual  toil  with  the 
interests  of  the  workers  who  are  striving  to  create  political 
forces  in  which  human  need  and  moral  decision  will  be  united 
to  bring  in  a  new  economic  order. 

"The  Fellowship  does  not  believe  that  good  will  alone  is 
sufficient  to  establish  justice  if  the  basic  organization  of  pro- 
duction works  automatically  against  the  interests  of  human 
brotherhood.  It  is  committed  to  the  belief  that  social  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  is  a  primary  requisite  of 
justice  in  a  technical  age.  However,  it  does  not  share  the 
optimism  of  Marxists  who  imagine  that  such  a  new  mechanism 
of  social  ownership  will  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  eliminate  all  conflict  in  the  world.  On  the  basis  of 
its  Christian  convictions,  it  recognizes  the  inevitability  of  the 
conflicts  of  interests  in  society  as  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
human  sin  will  always  express  itself. 

"The  Fellowship  believes  that  the  processes  of  destruction 
and  construction  in  contemporary  society  may  be  tortuous, 
that  they  will  not  be  totally  free  of  conflict  and  that  the  pat- 
terns of  change  will  vary  in  various  countries.  It  does  not 
believe  that  Christians  ought  to  be  pledged  not  to  participate 
in  any  of  the  conflicts  which  are  a  part  of  this  process  of 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  it  believes  that  the  most  certain 
way  of  mitigating  conflict  and  violence  is  to  enlist  the  largest 
possible  number  of  the  total  community  in  the  struggle  for  a 
new  social  order." 

As  a  typical  member  of  this  Fellowship  who  is  trying  as  a 
pioneer,  both  to  practice  and  preach  his  personalized  and  social- 
ized religion,  we  have  asked  the  Rev.  Allan  Keedy  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  to 
state  his  view  both  of  the  difficulties  in  the  present  situation 
and  of  their  solution.    Mr.  Keedy  writes :  "Any  pastor  deal- 
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ing  with  a  conventional  church  must  fully  appreciate  what  has 
been  called  its  'middle-class  psychology.'  There  are  excep- 
tions in  mission  parishes  located  in  the  slums,  but  even  in 
such  an  environment  the  bourgeois  philosophy  still  may 
operate  under  the  banner  of  Christianity.  Though  many  of 
its  members  have  a  very  humble  status  and  wear  the  outward 
aspects  of  the  proletariat  their  guiding  motives  stem  from  a 
middle-class  faith.  They  still  believe  in  a  self-reliant  Puritan- 
ism and  a  profit-seeking  capitalism,  even  though  their  indi- 
vidualism has  become  somewhat  ragged  and  their  profits  a 
romantic  dream. 

"The  middle-class  psychology  is  derived  from  the  nature  of 
an  economic  system,  which,  though  it  be  dying,  is  the  basis 
for  the  day-by-day  existence  of  masses  of  people.  The  indi- 
vidual wants  a  better  life,  but  he  has  to  cling  to  the  daily 
crumbs  at  all  costs  before  he  can  demand  a  whole  loaf.  Intel- 
lectuals can  afford  to  talk  'big.'  They  can  do  so  on  a  full 
stomach.  I  used  to  think  the  worker  was  dumb,  narrow- 
minded,  unidealistic.  But  my  association  with  men  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  for  union  activity  has  changed  my  mind.  As 
long  as  the  capitalistic  system  tenders  the  worker  a  job,  in  his 
stomach  he  is  middle  class,  and  this  usually  dominates  him 
beyond  any  power  of  reason.  Nonetheless,  such  a  philosophy 
is  in  the  long  run  defeating.  And  workers  must  be  told  so. 
They  consider  the  attack  upon  bourgeois  philosophy  on  the 
part  of  the  pulpit  as  unkind,  and  in  a  wealthy  church  it  is 
often  counted  treasonable.  To  destroy  it  is  like  sinking  life- 
boats. 

"What  is  the  abiding  place  ?  God !  From  a  religious  point 
of  view,  I  am  against  all  class  ideologies.  They  are  partial, 
incomplete,  imperfect.  A  middle-class  ideology  is  antiquated 
for  our  advanced  industrial  society.  But  a  lower-class  ideology, 
while  in  a  Marxian  sense  it  may  promise  a  better  day  when 
'the  international  party  shall  be  the  human  race,'  and  peace, 
plenty,  and  power  shall  be  distributed  like  manna  over  the 
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earth,  is  open  to  illusions  just  as  serious.  Briefly,  it  shuts  its 
eyes  to  the  inherent  evil  in  human  nature  that  in  collectivism 
will  be  compounded.  From  the  vantage  point  of  high  heaven, 
religion  must  eschew  all  secular  isms  that  pretend  to  come 
bearing  salvation.  Christianity  comes  humbly — 'meek  and 
lowly' — for  all  those  who  drive  out  worldly  illusions  to  make 
room  for  religious  faith.  It  proclaims  a  Kingdom  of  God  for 
the  faithful,  which  is  theirs  to  enjoy  when  they  confess  their 
sins  before  God.  And  the  greatest  sin  of  all  is  the  secular 
ism,  which  promises  Utopia,  without  the  elimination  of  that 
greed  within  man  that  destroys  brotherhood. 

"The  question  is  basically:  'What  is  Christianity?'  Reli- 
gion is  tangent  to  politics,  where  sin  degrades  life  and  grace 
exalts  it.  This  is  the  creed,  not  of  a  mystic,  but  of  an  activist, 
who  wants  more  religious  influence  over  our  civilization,  not 
less.  Yet  he  is  not  willing  so  to  mix  religion  and  politics  that 
the  former  in  its  awkward  worldliness  and  the  latter  in  its  pre- 
tended nobility  cannot  be  distinguished.  It  is  through  the  con- 
viction of  sin  and  the  releasing  of  grace  that  religion  touches 
the  world.  Unless  Christianity  uses  this  channel,  it  has  no 
proper  function,  as  religion,  in  society.  It  may  become  moral- 
istic and  secular,  as  liberal  Christianity  has  done,  and  degen- 
erate into  a  washed-out  humanism  plus  religious  language; 
or  it  may  become  mystical  and  separatist,  and  open  to  the 
charge  of  'pseudo-religion,'  which  John  Macmurray  levels 
against  it.  But  a  religion  that  accuses  sin  dwells  safely  apart 
in  an  ideal  world,  and  a  religion  that  defines  sin  in  social  terms 
operates  valiantly  in  the  real  world. 

"Ours  is  an  all-inclusive  Gospel,  far  wider  than  the  limits 
generally  put  on  the  'social  gospel.'  It  ministers  to  all  people 
and  all  phases  of  life.  It  washes  the  hand  of  a  little  child — it 
talks  up  the  Co-op  store.  It  gets  a  job  for  a  breadwinner — it 
consoles  a  widow.  It  talks  on  religion  to  the  Kiwanis  Club — 
it  urges  the  Liberal  Alliance  to  back  the  Labor  Party.  If  a  man 
does  not  believe  in  a  full-orbed  Gospel,  he  ought  not  to  be  in 
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the  ministry.  If  one  has  a  penchant  for  labor,  there  is  the 
C.I.O.,  desirous  of  employing  intelligent  leaders.  If  he  wants 
revolution,  deadly  in  earnest,  he  can  smuggle  himself  into 
Spain.  But  the  church  has  an  especial  function  of  its  own. 
No  other  institution  dares  to  judge  human  sin  and  lay  claim 
to  divine  forgiveness,  to  abolish  disorder  and  to  pull  life's 
loose  strands  together,  to  lift  all  life  high  in  worship  and 
service  toward  a  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  its  genius,  and  to 
it  a  minister  must  be  true.  He  is  a  clerical  fakir  if  he  uses  his 
professional  position  entirely  for  secular  reforms  or  social 
revolution. 

"Most  of  the  difficulty  with  the  prophetic  ministry  today 
comes  from  improper  strategy.  That  is,  one  can  be  a  prophet 
in  a  middle-class  church  if  he  wants  to  be  so.  He  needs  a  lot 
of  tact,  understanding,  kindness,  consideration,  and  love.  And 
obversely,  one  cannot  be  a  prophet  in  a  middle-class  church  if 
he  throws  technique  to  the  winds,  obstinately  drives  his  way 
against  human  sensibilities,  and  shows  no  sympathy  for  the 
laity.  Perhaps  some  'sons  of  thunder'  are  temperamentally 
unfitted  for  church  leadership.  To  them  an  itinerant  ministry 
may  belong.  But  to  settle  down  and  live  with  people  demands 
a  sweet  reasonableness,  the  wisdom  of  serpents  and  the  harm- 
lessness  of  doves.  There  is  little  virtue  in  blowing  off  some 
prophetic  truth  just  for  the  sake  of  salving  your  conscience 
or  proving  to  yourself  that  you  are  fearless.  But  if  a  preacher 
talks  to  the  people  where  they  are,  to  their  felt  needs,  and  does 
so  lovingly  and  inspiringly,  he  will  so  gain  their  respect  that  he 
can  in  time  say  absolutely  anything  he  wants  to.  He  has 
earned  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit — and  one  should  earn  it  before 
he  uses  it. 

"In  handling  the  material  of  the  'social  gospel'  per  se,  I  have 
found  it  the  best  strategy  to  work  it  out  in  discussion  groups. 
Where  there  is  an  intimate,  frank,  good-tempered  give-and- 
take,  a  lot  of  fine  impressions  can  be  made.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  young  people  in  groups  where  they  are  separated 
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from  their  parents.  Nothing  is  taboo  with  them  these  days. 
You  can  let  them  have  the  whole  'social  gospel'  with  perfect 
candor.  With  adults,  you  have  to  drive  out  a  lot  of  illusions, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  old  ideas  out  than  to  put  new  ones 
in.  If  a  minister  merely  tries  to  acquaint  his  people  with 
modern  thought,  yet  does  not  cast  out  the  antiquated  notions 
that  still  remain  to  rule,  his  educational  program  is  sterile. 

"But  preaching,  discussing,  and  praying  amount  to  empty 
talk  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  social  action.  However, 
a  minister  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  uses  the  prestige  of  his 
office  to  put  the  whole  church  on  record  according  to  his  views 
on  social  issues.  My  tactic  is  to  work  with  little  groups  of 
advanced  people  within  the  church,  and  join  them  up  to  secular 
causes  on  the  social  front.  This  has  the  advantage  of  all 
voluntary  action.  Only  the  people  who  feel  the  call  to  duty 
are  registered.  Furthermore,  the  secular  agencies  are  rendered 
stronger  by  the  accession  of  church  people.  So  we  have  our 
Social  Action  Committee  that  plots  programs  for  different 
organizations  ;  a  Men's  Forum,  that  is  strictly  on  the  left  side ; 
the  older  young  people  who  are  wide  awake  and  take  an  ad- 
vanced position.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of  social  injustice, 
a  healthy  distrust  of  those  in  authority,  a  wide  reach  of 
brotherhood  and  an  urgent  desire  to  do  something  for  a  New 
World. 

"I  believe  also  in  extra-church  action.  The  minister,  for  his 
own  soul's  sake,  must  act  according  to  his  convictions  almost 
regardless  of  the  Church,  or  he  fast  loses  them.  I  make  no 
apology  for  picketing  sweatshops  on  strike,  organizing  a  peace 
parade,  speaking  in  parks  for  the  Socialist  Party,  writing 
'Labor  Notes'  for  the  local  newspaper,  trying  to  organize  a 
Newspaper  Guild,  helping  Spain  in  various  public  ways,  or 
pushing  the  local  cooperative  store.  In  fact,  with  my  social 
philosophy,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  apologize  if  I 
didn't  do  such  things.  It  is  wise,  though,  to  keep  your  people 
within  range  by  continual  explanations  of   your  behavior. 
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You  want  them  to  'go  and  do  likewise.'  Some  will.  What 
they  would  dislike  the  most  is  a  loud-mouthed  agitator  on 
Sunday  and  a  clubman  during  the  week. 

"Yet  when  we  put  a  middle-class  institution  down  side  by 
side  with  a  radical  minister,  we  have,  despite  all  smart  tactics 
and  sweet  temper,  a  real  conflict.  There  have  been  serious 
defections  from  the  church  membership  and  a  considerable 
financial  loss.  Notwithstanding  gains  in  working-class  con- 
stituency, the  church  as  an  institution  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired, which  is  felt  personally  by  me,  of  course.  Worse  than 
that  is  the  general  animosity  that  pervades  the  community,  so 
that  people  freeze  when  you  come  their  way,  or  suddenly  stop 
talking,  or  deliberately  'bait  you.'  How  it  does  hurt  when 
people  that  you  have  personally  helped  resort  to  antagonism. 
You  gain  your  consolation  from  the  few  people  that  you  have 
endowed  with  a  social  vision.  Deeper  than  that  one  must  have 
the  faith  that  goes  beyond  all  visible  evidence,  to  God  himself." 

The  words  of  Allan  Keedy  quoted  above  open  up  the  min- 
istry as  a  high  calling  for  those  who  have  the  qualifications  and 
courage  for  it.  This  applies  equally  to  the  ministry  at  home 
and  to  the  mission  field  abroad,  where  of  necessity  the  personal 
and  social  aspects  of  religion  must  be  combined  if  men  are  to 
share  with  all  men  the  unique  values  that  are  in  Christianity 
and  help  build  the  new  world. 

In  the  crisis  that  confronts  us  in  the  present  world  situation, 
students  must  make  up  their  minds  what  part  they  are  going 
to  play  in  the  struggle.  Neutrality  is  impossible.  Selfish  indif- 
ference, flight,  and  drift  mean  betrayal.  Are  we  going  to 
stand  selfishly  with  the  small,  possessing  group  to  fight  for  our 
special  privileges ;  or  for  our  common  humanity  and  the  need 
of  all  men  for  justice?  Is  our  religion  to  be  only  traditional 
and  formal,  an  escape  mechanism,  a  sedative,  or  poison ;  or  is 
Christianity  and  prophetic  religion  to  bring  its  revolutionary 
power  into  the  struggle,  as  in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  prophets  ? 
We  must  remember  that  we  cannot  use  religion  as  a  selfish 
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satisfaction,  or  as  merely  a  tool,  or  resource  for  social  action. 
The  true  Christian  is  immovably  centered  in  God.  In  him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  In  him  we  judge  the 
world,  the  corruptions  of  our  economic,  social,  and  political 
order,  and  the  sins  of  our  own  selfish  lives.  In  him  we  are 
driven  to  social  action.  Our  religion  is  passion  and  dynamic. 
It  alone  is  able  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  make  it  whole,  to 
relate  our  life  to  its  hidden  source  and  its  ultimate  ends.  Co- 
operating with  all,  and  using  all  other  means  to  implement  its 
action  and  attain  its  end,  it  alone  is  able  to  build  and  complete 
the  new  world. 

V 

Sources  of  Power  for  Creative  Pioneers 

That-Which-Is  stands  in  opposition  to  That-Which-Ought- 
To-Be.  Defenders  of  the  status  quo  are  everywhere  arrayed 
against  pioneers  of  a  new  society.  Custom,  inertia,  illusion, 
fear  of  that  which  is  strange,  and  vested  stakes  of  privilege 
in  prevailing  arrangements  combine  to  erect  powerful  bul- 
warks around  the  existing  social  order. 

Slave  owners  as  a  class  looked  upon  abolitionists  as  sub- 
versive agitators  and  enemies  of  society,  with  the  result  that 
their  persecution  of  anti-slavery  advocates  assumed  the  form 
of  a  holy  crusade  in  behalf  of  civilization  and  righteousness. 
Throughout  the  slave  states,  college  and  church  almost  unani- 
mously upheld  slavery  as  a  civilizing  and  divine  agency; 
educators,  especially  the  clergy,  supplying  many  of  the  argu- 
ments and  much  of  the  zeal.  And  so  it  is  today.  Defenders 
of  capitalism,  nationalism,  and  racialism  view  with  alarm  the 
activities  of  individuals  who  are  seeking  to  create  a  funda- 
mentally different  society. 

During  periods  of  social  upheaval,  opposition  to  radical 
social  change  becomes  more  resolute  and  more  ruthless.  It  is 
natural  therefore  that  during  a  quarter-century  which  has 
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witnessed  the  most  widespread  cataclysmic  change  of  recorded 
history  defenders  of  the  old  order  should  passionately  combat 
fundamental  innovations.  To  be  a  social  pioneer  in  such  an  age 
requires  courage  of  a  high  order ;  and  to  refrain  from  hatred 
and  violence  is  possible  only  for  individuals  who  arz  able  to 
draw  upon  deep  reservoirs  of  spiritual  power.  In  the  light 
of  our  broad  definitions  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter,  let  us 
consider  the  resources  of  religion  available  to  persons  who 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  basic  social  changes.  We  real- 
ize with  sympathy  that  there  are  some  who  do  not  yet  know 
the  experience  of  religion  as  a  vital  dynamic,  but  we  believe 
that  all  men  need  this  normal  experience  and  would  be  stronger 
and  better  if  they  had  it. 

Illumination  and  power  are  furnished  by  religion  through 
vision  of  the  ideal  society,  through  insight  into  effective  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the  goal,  and  through  the  release  of 
dynamic  motivations. 

The  goal  of  high  religion  is  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  under  whatever  name  or  form  men  may 
conceive  it.  The  new  society  will  be  characterized  by  security, 
plenty,  leisure,  justice,  equality,  fellowship,  and  worship. 
Abundant  life  is  a  legitimate  expectation  of  every  individual, 
including  an  adequate  supply  of  material  necessities  and  com- 
forts, and  sufficient  release  from  the  burden  and  monotony  of 
toil  to  enable  him  to  develop  all  his  capacities.  Security  from 
periodic  privation  and  destitution  is  an  essential  mark  of  a  good 
society.  Rooted  in  the  soil  of  plenty  and  security,  comrade- 
ship and  fellowship  will  flourish.  Because  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  man  to  fight  man  for  bread  and  sustenance  in  a 
just  society,  occasions  of  strife  will  be  diminished  and  a 
higher  degree  of  harmony  will  prevail.  If  classes  of  rich  and 
poor  do  not  exist,  there  need  be  no  class  war.  In  such  a  society 
men  will  more  naturally  realize  the  spiritual  values  of  life. 
Through  experience  of  the  higher  ranges  of  human  fellow- 
ship will  come  keener  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
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power  and  the  love  of  God.  The  still  small  voice  will  not  be 
drowned  by  the  earthquake  of  industrial  conflict  nor  consumed 
in  the  fire  of  battle.  Fellowship  and  worship  may  pervade  all 
relationships. 

The  method  by  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  achieved 
is  that  of  mutuality  and  cooperation.  Because  God  is  Father 
of  all  men,  and  every  person  is  kin  to  every  other  person,  soli- 
darity and  not  competitive  struggle  should  characterize  the 
beloved  community.  Strength  is  used  not  to  seize  special 
privilege  but  to  bear  common  burdens.  Security  and  plenty 
for  everybody  can  be  obtained  only  through  collective  activity 
and  mutual  sharing.  The  war-method  can  have  no  place  in 
building  the  good  society.  The  forgiving  spirit  should  pervade 
a  community  of  kinsmen.  Evil  is  met  with  active  goodness, 
even  though  the  innocent  are  compelled  to  endure  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  the  guilty.  The  way  of  the  cross  alone  leads 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  motivation  of  human  conduct  engendered  by  high  reli- 
gion is  gratitude  to  God  and  concern  for  human  welfare.  Self- 
centeredness  is  the  opposite  pole  from  the  attitude  created  by 
worship  and  fellowship.  True  worship  of  God,  the  essence  of 
high  religion,  produces  a  sense  of  unworthiness  and  a  feeling 
of  penitence.  The  realization  that  nevertheless  God  in  mercy 
and  affection  continues  to  shower  numberless  blessings  upon 
his  children  causes  the  penitent  to  overflow  with  gratitude 
and  to  resolve  that  he  will  be  a  more  worthy  co-worker  in 
building  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Love  of  God  overflows  into 
love  of  one's  neighbor.  Recognition  that  God  through  the 
ages  has  been  endeavoring  to  create  a  community  in  which 
men  will  serve  each  other  produces  a  more  resolute  dedication 
of  self  to  the  will  of  God.  No  more  dynamic  thought  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  man  than  that  he  is  cooperating  with  a 
working  and  suffering  God  in  the  task  of  creating  the  good 
society  on  earth.  We  are  to  seek  first  and  last  the  Kingdom 
of  God  here  and  now. 
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VI 

In  the  crusade  for  a  new  social  order  there  is  urgent  need 
for  men  and  women  of  keen  spiritual  insight  and  deep  spiritual 
power.  Creative  pioneers  will,  do  well  therefore  to  ask  them- 
selves :  How  can  I  more  completely  appropriate  the  vast  re- 
sources of  religion  ?  By  what  pathway  can  I  climb  to  higher 
spiritual  ranges  ?  Through  what  technique  can  I  become  more 
completely  saturated  with  gratitude  to  God  and  concern  for 
human  welfare? 

First  and  foremost  is  the  realization  that  God  is  more  eager 
to  give  than  we  are  to  receive.  Instead  of  pressing  demands 
upon  a  reluctant  deity,  we  have  only  to  throw  open  wide  the 
doors  of  our  lives  and  let  him  dwell  with  us.  While  we  are 
still  far  off,  on  the  return  journey  from  the  country  of  riotous 
living  and  wasted  substance,  he  runs  joyously  to  greet  us, 
bestowing  upon  us  the  insignia  of  his  affection. 

The  choicest  blessings  of  God  can  be  given  only  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  receive  them.  It  is  true  that  he  makes  the  sun 
shine  and  the  rain  fall  upon  us  even  when  we  are  oblivious  to 
his  presence  and  unresponsive  to  his  calls  ;  but  a  Father  cannot 
share  his  rarest  treasures  unless  his  children  take  joyous  de- 
light in  his  presence  and  eagerly  seek  his  counsel.  Continu- 
ous alertness  is  essential  to  spiritual  growth. 

Industrialism  and  urbanism  magnify  the  difficulties  of  being 
aware  of  the  presence  of  God.  This  generation  of  pioneers 
therefore  must  continuously  explore  various  pathways  that 
lead  to  spiritual  heights:  fellowship  through  biography  with 
earlier  pioneers;  saturation  of  self  with  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  Jesus;  comradeship  with  present-day  seekers  after  the  good 
society;  appreciation  of  beauty  and  harmony;  meditation  and 
prayer  in  silence  and  solitude;  corporate  worship ;  expression 
of  gratitude  and  concern  by  constant  ministry  to  those  who 
have  fallen  among  thieves  and  by  resolute  endeavor  to  change 
the  structure  of  modern  society. 
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Perspective  is  provided  by  biography.  Understanding  of 
the  experiences  of  men  and  women  who  lived  under  divergent 
circumstances  and  confronted  varying  problems  widens  and 
deepens  our  own  outlook.  Stimulus  and  inspiration  come 
from  reading  of  the  courageous  accomplishments  of  other 
individuals ;  encouragement  and  patience  are  gained  from 
insight  into  the  weaknesses  and  failures  of  pioneers  of  earlier 
days.  Biographies  of  religious  leaders  will  prove  to  be  espe- 
cially invigorating  for  those  who  are  determined  to  lay  firmer 
hold  upon  spiritual  reality.  The  fact  that  the  Bible  is  so  largely 
biographical  in  nature  accounts  for  much  of  its  perennial 
attraction.  Fellowship  is  a  dynamic  source  of  spiritual  power. 
Realization  that  one  is  moving  in  a  mighty  stream  of  men  and 
women  of  many  centuries  and  of  many  countries  who  have 
poured  themselves  out  in  ceaseless  toil  for  the  good  society 
stiffens  backbone  and  steadies  nerves.  And  so  it  is  the  course 
of  wisdom  to  spend  hours  every  week  making  friends  with 
the  noblest  of  humankind  in  the  past  or  present. 

The  more  intimate  one  becomes  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
more  he  stands  out  as  the  ideal.  Times  without  number  critics 
have  approached  him  to  ridicule  or  to  destroy,  only  to  be  trans- 
formed into  devoted  friends  and  faithful  disciples.  He  is  at 
the  same  time  an  antidote  for  complacency  and  for  cynicism. 
One  is  made  to  feel  guilty  and  unworthy  when  he  stands  in 
the  presence  of  such  purity  and  nobility.  Jesus'  selfless  devo- 
tion to  the  distressed ;  his  passionate  concern  for  those  whose 
lives  were  scarred  through  self-centeredness  and  debased 
through  indulgence ;  his  loyalty  to  the  chosen  way  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  persecution;  his  courage  as  he  moved  toward 
the  cross ;  his  magnanimity  toward  those  who  demanded  his 
crucifixion;  his  commitment  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  hour 
of  anguish  and  defeat — all  these  make  it  impossible  for  his 
comrades  to  be  satisfied  with  their  own  characters  and  accom- 
plishments. Contrition  and  dedication  are  natural  responses 
to  the  impact  of  Jesus'  life  upon  us. 
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Yet  he  keeps  us  from  cynicism.  He  not  only  lays  bare  our 
weaknesses  and  sins,  but  also  reveals  our  hidden  capacities 
and  releases  our  latent  energies.  He  shows  us  what  man  is 
capable  of  becoming  and  helps  us  to  climb  toward  the  ideal. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  find  keener  insight  into  the  frailty  of 
human  flesh,  but  nowhere  else  do  we  find  fuller  realization  of 
the  potential  strength  of  ordinary  men  and  women.  Higher 
expectations  of  his  friends  no  other  person  ever  held,  and 
stiffer  demands  were  never  made.  And  his  estimate  of  human 
nature  has  been  validated  by  experience.  In  the  first  century 
and  in  every  succeeding  century  individuals  who  have  felt 
his  touch  have  had  released  within  them  deep  and  unknown 
resources  of  power  and  have  gone  forth  to  triumph  alike  in 
victory  or  defeat. 

For  nineteen  hundred  years  countless  men  and  women  in 
many  lands  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  is  the  unique  and  supreme  revelation  of  God.  Thus 
Jesus  has  become  the  meeting  place  of  God  and  man:  he 
reveals  what  God  is  and  he  shows  what  man  is  capable  of 
becoming.  The  time  required  to  keep  saturated  with  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus  should  constitute  a  prior  claim  upon 
his  followers.  The  verdict  of  centuries  of  experience  con- 
firms this. 

Comradeship  with  contemporaries  is  also  a  stimulus.  Loyal 
friendship  is  essential  to  the  good  life.  Isolation  and  loneli- 
ness are  foes  of  our  higher  possibilities.  Creative  pioneers 
will  do  well  to  spend  time  cultivating  friendship  and  deepen- 
ing fellowship,  even  though  other  important  aspects  of  life 
have  to  be  neglected.  Jesus'  life  was  enriched  by  intimate 
association  with  the  twelve  disciples,  and  every  other  great 
religious  leader  has  gathered  an  inner  circle  of  friends  about 
him.  Frequent  and  regular  discussions  among  individuals 
with  the  common  purpose  of  creating  a  new  society  are  likely 
to  pay  rich  dividends  in  character  and  social  achievement. 
Especially  imperative  is  comradeship  for  persons  who  fre- 
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quently  encounter  hostility  from  defenders  of  existing  institu- 
tions and  who  are  victims  of  persecution. 

Sustained  attention  to  beauty  and  harmony  also  brings 
poise  and  serenity.  Deep  indeed  is  the  need  of  this  generation 
for  the  healing  and  restoring  touch  of  beauty  on  a  mountain 
peak,  or  beside  calm  waters  of  a  lake  framed  in  green,  or  on 
the  beach  as  mighty  breakers  reflect  a  thousand  rainbows  in 
their  spray.  Harassed  and  embittered  individuals  need  the 
relaxation  afforded  by  absorption  in  the  radiant  beauty  of 
sunset  and  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  sunrise.  And  few  of  us 
subject  ourselves  often  enough  to  the  spell  of  stars  on  a  dark 
night  or  to  the  glory  of  a  full  moon.  Music  also  has  power 
to  harmonize  our  spirits.  Many  of  us  have  the  opportunity 
of  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  great  masters,  and  wise 
are  they  who  spend  time  listening  to  their  exquisite  harmonies. 

Silence  in  solitude  is  a  resource  of  inexhaustible  significance. 
To  be  still  and  alone  at  frequent  intervals  is  a  necessity  for 
individuals  who  desire  to  grow.  Prayer  is  possible  for  those 
who  have  studied  in  this  difficult  school  and  have  submitted 
to  its  spiritual  discipline.  Many  of  the  values  of  commun- 
ion with  the  Eternal  can  be  appropriated  only  by  persons  who 
have  learned  how  in  quietness  to  confront  their  lives  with 
God.  The  mood  of  calm  reflection  may  easily  be  transformed 
into  an  experience  of  deep  yearning  with  an  answering  response 
from  the  Father  of  all  prodigals.  Prayer  as  a  satisfying  real- 
ity is  within  reach  of  all  who  will  prepare  themselves  and 
learn  patiently  in  this  arduous  school. 

Because  the  essence  of  life  is  found  in  relationships,  cor- 
porate prayer  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  those  who  would  scale 
the  spiritual  heights.  Corporate  worship  may  be  silent  or 
audible,  informal  or  stately  ritual.  Varying  dispositions  and 
moods  call  for  different  types  of  communion,  and  happy  is 
the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  enter  many  of  these  open 
doors.  The  height  of  worship  is  reached  in  pure  adoration 
and  petitionless  communion  with  God  the  Holy  One.     In  an 
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ideal  home  a  father's  significance  to  a  son  is  found  not  in  his 
ability  to  bestow  gifts  but  in  mutual  affection  and  fellow- 
ship. Gratitude  to  a  Holy  God  impels  a  penitent  believer  to 
do  the  will  of  his  Father.  A  normal  experience  and  one  which 
has  been  repeated  countless  times  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages 
is  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  whose  vision  ends  in  self-dedica- 
tion :  "Here  am  I !     Send  me !" 

In  this  mood  creative  pioneers  will  seek  to  cooperate  with 
God  in  building  the  divine  society  on  earth.  In  our  day  surely 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  a  competitive  economic  order  should 
be  transformed  into  a  cooperative  commonwealth,  and  that 
warring  nationalism  be  transcended  by  a  world  organized  for 
peace. 

Creative  pioneers  in  this  age  will  do  well  to  meditate  long 
and  earnestly  upon  the  problem  of  ends  and  means.  Establish- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  process,  a  long  and  costly  process. 
Many  workers  in  many  countries  throughout  many  genera- 
tions are  required  for  its  completion.  The  man  who  lays  foun- 
dations securely  on  solid  rock  deep  in  the  earth  and  the  one 
who  places  the  last  leaf  of  gold  on  the  dome  of  the  superstruc- 
ture alike  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Loy- 
alty to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the  way  of  the  cross  is  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  action.  Whether  one  labors  at  foundations  or  on 
domes  and  pinnacles  is  less  significant  than  the  integrity  of 
his  loyalty. 

Who  is  truly  successful:  the  attorney  who  grows  rich  de- 
fending malefactors  of  great  wealth,  or  the  lawyer  who  ekes 
out  a  meager  financial  existence  in  seeking  justice  for  the 
oppressed  ?  the  manufacturer  who  amasses  a  great  fortune  by 
ruthlessly  driving  competitors  to  the  wall,  or  his  brother  who 
in  poverty  labors  in  an  obscure  post  at  the  task  of  transforming 
competitive  capitalism  into  a  cooperative  commonwealth?  the 
minister  of  a  "great"  church  who  by  his  diluted  message  wins 
applause  and  affluence  from  respectable  sinners,  or  the  under- 
paid and  unheralded  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  working  peo- 
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pie  who  endeavors  zealously  to  follow  the  way  of  the  cross? 
What  is  the  life  purpose  of  the  reader  today? 

Through  vocation  and  through  avocation,  let  a  creative  pio- 
neer be  motivated  by  gratitude  to  God  and  concern  for  human 
welfare,  and  let  him  choose  methods  that  are  consistent  with 
loyalty  to  the  way  of  the  cross.  Little  consideration  should 
be  given  to  success  and  failure.  Loyalty  is  the  test.  "Endow- 
ments vary,  but  the  Spirit  is  the  same,  and  forms  of  service 
vary,  but  it  is  the  same  Lord  who  is  served,  and  activities  vary, 
but  God  who  produces  them  all  in  us  all  is  the  same."7 

There  are  inexhaustible  sources  of  spiritual  power  available 
today,  as  in  every  age  in  the  past,  and  we  are  confronted  by 
an  unprecedented  world  situation  of  desperate  human  need. 
We  must  have  creative  pioneers  who  will  meet  the  need  of  our 
time  as  men  in  the  past  met  the  need  of  theirs,  in  the  great 
creative  epochs  of  history.  Pioneers  are  most  needed  who 
have  both  social  and  spiritual  passion,  who  can  draw  upon 
hidden  reserves  of  power  for  great  achievement. 

VII 

Nearly  every  great  movement  in  history  has  sprung  from 
a  small  group  of  kindred  spirits  who  were  aglow  with  throb- 
bing passion.  A  new  truth  is  often  first  seen  by  some  prophetic 
individual  and  incarnated  in  a  life.  It  is  then  shared  and  incor- 
porated in  a  like-minded  group.  Realized  first  in  a  social 
unit,  it  finally  may  be  carried  in  a  crusade  to  the  church,  the 
nation  or  the  world.  The  mass  of  men  thus  rises  slowly  and 
painfully  to  a  slightly  higher  level. 

Then  a  prophet  or  reformer  sees  the  next  new  truth  against 
the  dark  background  of  the  social  need  of  the  time,  and  a 

1  The  necessary  abbreviation  of  this  and  other  chapters  has  excluded 
some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  material.  Readings  and 
devotional  help  for  discovering  sources  of  power  for  creative  pioneers 
■will  be  found  in  Living  Courageously,  by  Kirby  Page,  price,  $1.00, 
which  may  be  ordered  from  Association  Press. 
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dynamic  group  begins  the  next  advance  or  reform.  In  asking 
what  happened  at  Pentecost,  it  is  maintained  by  the  late  Canon 
Streeter  that  it  was  the  emergence  of  fellowship. 

Let  us  recall  a  few  groups  of  creative  pioneers  in  the  past. 
There  was  the  group,  centering  in  twelve  peasant  fishermen, 
that  Jesus  gathered  by  the  lakeside  in  Galilee.  He  kindled  a 
fire  that  nineteen  centuries  of  human  history  have  not  ex- 
tinguished. This  passion  flamed  afresh  in  the  little  group 
about  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  transformed  into  Paul  the 
Apostle.  He  was  beaten,  stoned,  and  persecuted,  driven  from 
city  to  city.  From  Thessalonica,  where  he  founded  the  first 
church  in  Europe,  to  Rome  where  they  beheaded  him,  cities  in 
uproar  complained,  "These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside 
down  are  come  hither  also."  Groups  and  churches  founded 
then  not  only  maintained  their  continuity,  but  the  power  of 
renewal,  regeneration,  or  reformation  emerged  afresh  when- 
ever the  original  conditions  of  spiritual  life  were  again  ful- 
filled. 

We  need  not  recall  the  life  and  achievement  of  the  group  in 
Alexandria  about  Clement  and  Origen,  or  of  that  in  North 
Africa  led  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  or  about  St.  Augustine 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  the  same  life  that  leaped  to 
flame  in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Francis  and  his  twelve  "little  brothers  of  the  poor"  went  out 
in  poverty,  in  joy  and  song,  and  the  masses  of  Italy  turned  to 
them. 

In  spite  of  all  theological  differences,  it  was  the  same  fire 
and  passion  that  burned  in  Savonarola  and  John  Huss ;  and  in 
the  groups  about  Loyola  and  Xavier  in  southern  Europe,  and 
about  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  the  north,  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  was  the  same  life  leaping  to  flame  again  in  the  little  group 
meeting  in  Wesley's  room  in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Driven 
from  the  churches,  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  proclaimed 
their  message  to  the  multitudes  in  the  open  fields,  as  Jesus 
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had  when  driven  from  the  synagogues.  When  excluded  from 
the  churches,  Wesley  could  then  cry  "I  look  on  all  the  world 
as  my  parish,"  and  the  movement  finally  spread  around  the 
globe. 

The  fire  broke  forth  again  in  the  group  about  William 
Carey  as  they  carried  the  torch  throughout  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  from  the  "haystack"  band  at  Williamstown  as  they  went 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  burned  again  in  the  heart  of 
Moody  and  the  young  men  at  Mount  Hermon  in  1886,  as  15,- 
000  students  from  North  America  entered  upon  the  missionary 
crusade  of  the  last  generation.  For  nineteen  centuries  nearly 
all  these  groups  of  creative  pioneers  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  youth  and  nearly  all  were  opposed  by  their  elders. 

It  was  the  same  fire  that  burned  in  the  heart  of  Walter 
Rauschenbusch  with  social  and  spiritual  passion  that  had  long 
been  lost  in  selfish  worldliness,  other-worldliness,  or  individual- 
istic mysticism.  There  was  now  the  same  determination  to 
carry  an  abundant  life,  material  and  spiritual,  to  the  stunted 
lives  in  the  slums  and  among  the  masses  of  the  poor  of  an 
industrial  civilization,  that  there  had  been  to  distant  pagan 
tribes  in  Africa. 

There  is  no  falsely  separated  "secular"  sphere,  but  one 
spiritual-material  world,  where  every  common  bush  is  still 
aflame  with  God  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  There  were 
creative  pioneers  in  the  group  of  twenty-eight  poor  flannel 
weavers  at  Rochdale,  the  feeble  few  who  gathered  about  Keir 
Hardy  in  the  Labor  Movement  in  Great  Britain,  and  about 
Karl  Hjalmar  Branting  in  Sweden.  They  were  leading  move- 
ments that  were  at  once  spiritual,  practical,  human,  and 
Christian. 

Perhaps  our  ears  are  deaf  and  our  eyes  are  blind  in  the  din 
and  dust  of  this  materialistic  industrial  age,  but  for  those  who 
can  hear,  there  may  come  a  still,  small  voice,  amid  the  earth- 
quake and  tempest  of  the  present  tragic  world  situation: 
"Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"    Who  will 
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respond,  "Here  am  I,  send  me"?    Who  will  gather  today  a 
group  of  Creative  Pioneers  ? 


Those  desiring  to  enter  the  ministry  at  home  or  abroad,  or  Chris- 
tian vocations  or  avocations,  may  correspond  with  the  following  or- 
ganizations, or  their  own  denominational  boards. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East 

22d  Street,  New  York 
The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  152  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  23  East  26th  Street, 

New  York 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  14 

Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  American  Missionary  Association,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
The  Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Church,  289 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
The  Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,   135  Liberty  Street, 

New  York 
The  Lutheran   Board  of  American  Missions,  39  East  35th  Street, 

New  York 
The  Lutheran  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  18  East  Mount  Vernon 

Place,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  150 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
The   Methodist   Episcopal    Church   Board   of   Home   Missions   and 

Church  Extension,  1701  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
The  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Foreign  and  National  Missions,  156  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York 
The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  254  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York 
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$3.00. 

Harry  Laidler,  A  Program  for  Modern  America,  Crowell,  $2.50. 

Harry  Laidler,  Socializing  Our  Democracy,  Harper,  $3.00. 

Harry  Laidler,  Concentration  of  Control  in  American  Industry, 
Crowell,  $3.75. 

Harry  Laidler,  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  Crowell,  $3.50. 

Norman  Thomas,  After  the  New  Deal — What?  Macmillan,  $2.00. 

Norman  Thomas,  America  s  Way  Out,  Macmillan,  $2.50. 

American  Labor  Year  Book,  Rand  School  Press,  $3.00. 

R.  M.  Keir,  Labor's  Search  for  More,  Ronald,  $3.50. 

John  R.  Commons  and  Associates,  History  of  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  Macmillan,  4  vols.,  $15.00. 

S.  Perlman,  History  of  Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States,  Mac- 
millan, $2.00. 

S.  Perlman  and  P.  Taft,  Labor  Movements  {History  of  Labor  in 
the  United  States,  Vol.  IV),  Macmillan,  $4.00. 

Charles  A.  Beard  and  Mary  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion, Macmillan,  $3.50. 

Henry  C.  Metcalf,  editor,  Collective  Bargaining  for  Today  and 
Tomorrow,  Harper,  $2.25. 
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L.  Lorwin  and  J.  A.  Flexner,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Brookings  Institution,  $2.75. 

L.  Corey,  The  Decline  of  American  Capitalism,  Covici,  Friede, 
$4.00. 

L.  Wolman,  Growth  of  American  Trade  Unions,  i88o-ip2^,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  $3.00. 

Political  Action 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  On  Our  Way,  John  Day,  $2.50. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Challenge  to  Liberty,  Scribner,  $1.75. 
Alfred  Bingham,  Insurgent  America,  Harper,  $2.50. 
George   Soule,   The  Coming  American  Revolution,  Macmillan, 

$2.50. 
Kirby  Page,  Individualism  and  Socialism,  Farrar  and  Rinehart, 

$2.50. 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Revolution,  a  Symposium,  Ryerson, 

$i.75- 
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Emile  Burns,  Handbook  of  Marxism,  Random  House,  $3.00. 
Sidney  Hook,  John  Dewey,  Bertrand  Russell,  etc.,  The  Meaning 
of  Marx  (pamphlet  edition),  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $.15. 

Cooperative  Movement 
Pamphlets 

R.  Goslin,  Cooperatives,  Foreign  Policy  Association,  $.25. 

Sherwood  Eddy,  A  Door  of  Opportunity.  An  Adventure  in  Co- 
operation with  Sharecroppers,  Association  Press,  $.15. 

Laidler  and  Campbell,  The  Consumers  Cooperative  Movement, 
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S.  V.  Alanne,  Fundaments  of  Consumers  Cooperation  (Study 
Outline),  Northern  States  Cooperative  League,  $.25. 

Harold  Laski,  The  Spirit  of  Cooperation,  $.15. 

Paul  Douglas,  Cooperation,  A  Middle  Way  for  America,  $.15. 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Cooperation,  $.10. 

E.  R.  Bowen,  Szveden,  Land  of  Economic  Democracy,  $.15. 
J.  P.  Warbasse,  What  Is  Consumers  Cooperation?  $.05. 
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Report  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cooperative  Commission,  secured 
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free  from  your  Senator  or  Congressman;  or  from  Superin- 
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Consumers  Cooperation,  National  Cooperative  Magazine,  $1.00 
per  year. 

The  Cooperative  Builder,  weekly,  $1.25  per  year. 

J.  P.  Warbasse,  Cooperative  Democracy,  Harper,  $1.50. 
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J.  C.  Goldmark  and  A.  Brandeis,  Democracy  in  Denmark,  National 
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Frederic  C.  Howe,  Denmark,  the  Cooperative  Way,  Coward-Mc- 
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All  books  and  pamphlets  on  cooperation  listed  above  may 
be  secured  through  The  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States,  167  West  12  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Race  Relations 
Books 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  A  Preface  to  Racial  Understanding,  Mission- 
ary Educational  Movement,  $.60. 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  The  Negro  in  American  Civilization,  Holt, 
$4.00. 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  Negro  Americans,  What  Now?  Viking, 
$1.25. 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  Along  This  Way,  Viking,  $3.50. 

Ina  Corinne  Brown,  Story  of  the  American  Negro,  Missionary 
Educational  Movement,  $.60. 

Carter  G.  Woodson,  The  Negro  in  Our  History,  Associated  Pub- 
lishers, $4.25. 
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Arthur  Raper,  The  Tragedy  of  Lynching,  University  of  North 
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Robert  R.  Moton,  What  the  Negro  Thinks,  Doubleday,  Doran, 
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Lorenzo  J.  Greene  and  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  Negro  Wage  Earner, 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life,  $3.25. 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Black  Reconstruction,  Harcourt,  Brace,  $4.50. 

George  E.  Haynes,  The  Trend  of  the  Races,  Missionary  Educa- 
tional Movement,  $.50. 
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Edwin  R.  Embree,  Brown  America,  Missionary  Educational  Move- 
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Booker  T.  Washington,  Up  From  Slavery,  Burt,  $.75. 

Pamphlets 
Glimpses  of  Negro  Americans,  Department  of  Race  Relations  of 

the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,   105  East  22nd  St     New 

York,  N.  Y.,  $.06. 
Singers  in  the  Dawn,  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  $.10. 
Bronze  Booklets,  eight  booklets  on  various  phases  of  Negro  Life 
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$1.60. 
Medicine:  Training  and  Rewards  of  a  Physician,  R.  C.  Cabot, 
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Religious  Work :  Vocations  Within  the  Church,  L.  W.  Crawford, 

Abingdon  Press,  $1.00. 
Social  Work :  Social  Work,  R.  C.  Cabot,  Houghton  Mifflin,  $2.00. 
Writing:    The  Modern    Writer,   Sherwood   Anderson,   Lantern 

Press,  $2.oo. 
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Kirby  Page,  Living  Courageously,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $1.00. 

Kirby  Page,  Must  We  Go  to  War?  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $1.00. 
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Robert   M.    Bartlett,    They  Dared   to   Live,   Association    Press, 

$1.25. 
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New  York,  which  is  also  prepared  to  furnish  more  ex- 
tensive reading  lists. 
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